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Luke Hording 
and David Pallfster 


T HE long-running 
police inquiry into 
the Jonathan Aitken 
saga was finally con- 
cluded last night, when the 
former Conservative cabinet 
minister was charged with 
perjury, conspiracy to pervert 
the course of justice and per- 
verting the coarse of justice. 

The decision by the Crown 
Prosecution Service follows 
the collapse of Aitken ’s libel 
action against the Guardian 
last year, and the arrest two 
months a go of the ex-MP, his 
17-year-old daughter Victoria 
and dose friend. Said Ayas. 

Ayas, a Lebanese-born 
mujti-mllll onalre who is Miss 
Altken’s godfather, was also 
charged last night with con- 
spiracy to pervert the course 
of justice and perverting the 
course of justice. 

No decision has been made 
with regard to Victoria Ait- 
ken. who remains on police 
bail until the end of June, 
Scotland Yard said. 

Aitken, aged 55, and Ayas. 
56. have been bailed to appear 
at Bow Street magistrates 
court in London on Jnly 6. 

The charges were an- 
nounced at 5.16pm yesterday, 
bringing to an end an 12- 
month Investigation by the 
Yard’s Special Operations 
DttiL They followed an Ait- 
ken-tnspired leak to the Daily 
Telegraph yesterday which 
claimed that he had lied in 
court to keep secret his role 
as an intelligence intermedi- 
ary between Britain and 
Saudi Arabia. 

The police inquiry began 
last June when Aitken with- 
drew his High Court libel 
action against the Guardian 
and Granada television’s 
World in Action programme. 
It was prompted by a letter 


Unionist and SDLP leaders David Trimble (loft) and John Home (right) line op with Tony Blair for a Yes vote in County Antrim yesterday photographs: alan lewis and (betow) kelvin boyes 
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On the day an historic decision 
must be made John Mullin 

talks to a woman whose plight 
mirrors Ulster’s dilemma 


’ 


A NNE Slaine, 

aged 58, from 
Cookstown. 
County Tyrone, 
lives an ordi- 
nary life. Today, 
she is called on to make an 
extraordinary decision. 

Mrs Slaine. a retired occu- 
pational therapist, is one of 
Northern Ireland's silent ma- 
jority. They are people with 
no time for extremists, and 
who keep their own counsel 
while getting on with their 
lives. 

A mother of two and grand- 
mother to five, Mrs Slaine is a 
Protestant, though her faith 
was dented when Reg, her 
husband, drowned while they 
were on holiday at Portrush 
on the Antrim coast nine 
years back. She has always 
voted Ulster Unionist 
Analysts believe Mrs Slaine 
and those like her bold the 
key to Northern Ireland's 
future when they vote in 
today's referendum. 

They say women aged over 
40 who are Unionist support- 


ers are the most reluctant 
group when It comes to em- 
bracing the Good Friday 1 
Agreement 

Same people made up their 
minds immediately. But up to 
20 per cent of Unionists are j 
I still thought to be nndecided. 
j Today, they will make the dif- i 
ference between the deal's 
success And failure. 

Mrs Slaine is typical of 
them in all respects, bar one: 
what happened to her only 
son, PauL She admits that bas 
caused her agony as she 
weighs up what to do. 

As she sips coffee in foe 
White Ga&es Hotel in Hfflsbor- 
ough, Co Down, foe handsome 
village where Mo Mowlam, 
Northern Ireland Secretary. 

has her official residence, foie 
explains her concerns . She 
think* her story Is unremark- 
able; perhaps, tho u gh, the val- 
ues it Qlustraies offer an in- 
sight into the dflemma feeing 
tens of thousands. 

“My mother and fefoer were 
Elizabeth and Tom Greer. 
They always had Catholic as 


Anne Slaine with her son Paul at Hillsborough. Co Down 


well as Protestant friends. 
That was always the way. He 
was a hardware merchant in 
Cookstown. and my brother, 
John, five years younger than 
me, ended up taking it over. 
Vs closed now." 

Two days alter Christmas, 
2963, she married Reg and 
moved to Omagh “because 
Reg saw a job going as an or- 
ganist at St Colombo's”. They 
had two children. Niki, now 
30, is married with a 10- 
month-old son. Jamie. Her 
brother Paul is two years 
older. 

The family was relatively 
untouched by the Troubles, 


complacent even. Mrs Slaine 
was shocked by atrocities, but 
there were so many. She be- 
lieved foe nationalist commu- 
nity was badly treated. 

She was still getting over 
the death of her husband after 
26 years of marriage when 
she was in Amsterdam as 
principal at a vocational col- 
lege for the young disabled. 
On the television news, she 
saw foe remains of a police 
car, ripped apart by an IRA 
bomb in Newry, Co Down. 

She watched as foe photo- 
graph of RUC constable Col- 
leen McMurray, aged 33, 
flashed on the screen. Her son 


| was In foe RUC, and he often 
I worked with Mrs McMurray. 

1 She phoned home in a panic, 

! to discover Interpol had been 
trying to track her down. It 1 
was March, 1992. , 

Paul, who had joined the 
RUC Tour years earlier, was I 
fighting for his life. He had 
lost both his legs, a finger, 
and they feared for a time for 
his right arm. He had serious 
head injuries, a lacerated 
throat and needed 66 pints of 
blood. 

He is 32 now, a fefoer of 
four, and back at work in foe 
RUC. He is an eb anient man, 
helped through his crisis by 
his wife of 12 years. Allison, a 
pychiatric nurse. He staves 
off foe bitterness, but he can- 
not forgive. The terrorists 
who killed his partner and al- 
most murdered him have' 
never been caught 

Mis Slaine, proud of how her 
son has coped, says: "There are 
parts of the deal I like. I think 
that after so many years of 
Direct Rule we are going to 
have some say in our own das-' 
tiny with the assembly. 

“But I look upon Yes as 
somehow letting* Paul down, 
and those people who have 
suffered at the hands of 
terrorists who will now be 
able to walk the streets. The 
issue of the release pro- 
gramme for prisoners is the 
real problem, and it Is for a 


lot of people.’’ 

She rejects Tony Blair's 
guarantees that Sinn Hein 
will be excluded from the pro- 
posed power-sharing execu- 
tive if the IRA fails to hand in 
its weapons. He will, she says, 
be unable to deliver. 

“1 have agonised so much 
about it I listen to the radio 
all the time, and I watch a lot 
erf television. I hear one politi- 
cian saying why 1 should vote 
No and agree with him. and 
then listen to foe other side 
and change my mind. Maybe 
I'm easily swayed. 

“If my generation doesn’t 
bite foe bullet now. we are 
simply deferring it for an- 
other generation. At some 
stage we are going to have to 
talk to people we do not want 
to talk to, that we feel we 
shouldn’t be talking to. But it 
has to be done. 

‘7 took part in a radio show 
last week, and spoke of my 
fears of betraying my son. A 
schoolboy was foe last to 
speak on it He told me to 
think about whether I would 
be betraying my grandchil- 
dren by voting No. and that 
had an important effect raj 
me. 

“On balance, I think In my 
conscience, I must vote Yes. I 
hope I do not live to regret it 
It is a leap of frith.” 

Leader comment, peso 13 


from the Guardian's editor. 
Alan Rusbridger. to Sir Paul 
Condon, the Metropolitan 
Police Commissioner, and 
Dame Barbara Mills, the Di- 
rector of Public Prosecutions, 
asking them to examine an al- 
leged conspiracy to pervert 
the course of justice. 

The former chief secretary 
to foe Treasury left his home 
in Lord North Street, West- 
minster. at 10.30am yesterday 
with his solicitor. He refused 
to answer questions. He 
spent several hours being in- 
terviewed by detectives be- 
fore being formally charged. 

Perverting, and conspiracy 
to pervert the course of jus- 
tice, both carry maximum 
terms of life imprisonment 
The maximum penalty for 
perjury is seven years' jail, 
and/or a fine. The average 
sentence is four months. 

Aitken, a backbencher dur- 
ing the Thatcher years, was 
appointed minister of state 
for defence procurement by 
John Major in 1992. The 
following autumn be spent a 
weekend at the Ritz Hotel in 
Paris. 

In April 1995 the Guardian 
and Granada TV alleged that 
Aitken was financially depen- 
dent on foe Saudi royal fam- 
ily; had pimped for his Saudi 
contacts: was involved in 
arms-brokering and had lied 
about who paid his bill at the 
Ritz. Aitken issued writs for 
libel and delivered his infa- 
mous speech, in which he 
pledged to fight foe “cancer of 
bitter and twisted journal- 
ism" with foe “simple sword 
of truth” and foe “trusty 
shield of British fair play”. 

After the collapse of his 
libel case last year, Aitken 
went into hiding and resigned 
from foe Privy Council, only 
the third politician to do so 
this century . 

Leader comment, page 13 


Expelled boy shoots 1 8 at school after killing parents 


Pupil’s talk of ‘wanting to shoot 
everyone’ had been ignored 


Christopher Reed 

In Los Angeles 


T HE spectre of a school- 
yard . murder returned 
to haunt the United 
States last night after a boy 
aged- 15 who had been ex- 
pelled for bringing a gun to 
shot dead his parents 
and his Sister at home before 
going on a shooting rampage 
in his school, killing one 
pupil and injuring 17 others. 

The boy, named as Kip Kln- 
Kle. bad been expelled from 


foe 1,700-pupil Thurston High 
School in Springfield, Oregon, 
the previous day for trying to 
bring in a handgun. Janice 
Brady, aged 19, a student at 
the school, said the boy was 
known for trying to sen guns. 
“He came to school every day 
and talked about how he 
wanted to shoot everyone and 
nobody did anything about it 
Just because a person doesn’t 
1 Tifce school you don't take him 
i seriously, I suppose.” 

She said that pupils had 
1 gathered in foe cafeteria be- 
fore classes after a ceremony 


In the library to honour stu- 
dents who were graduating 
next month. The boy came in 
a aide door dressed in a 
trench coat and dark fatigues 
l and carrying three guns, one 
1 a .22 rifle. “He was just aim- 
I ing at people and *pow!’ and 
aiming again and shooting 
I again. One boy who tried to 
| protect others was shot” The 
boy only stopped shooting 
i when he was wrestled to foe 
: ground. 

Four pupils were critically 
ill with wounds to foe head, 
chest and abdomen. Four 
others were at another hospi- 
tal. Both hospitals had been 
put on frill alert as a shuttle of 
ambulances brought in the 
wounded. Altogether 30 pu- 


pils were hurt, but some Inju- 
ries were Incurred in a stam- 
pede as screaming children 
rushed down the corridors, 
some felling as they tried to 
escape. 

In a separate incident, a 
boy aged 15 carrying a 9mm 
semi-automatic haniig tm got 
on his school bus in Ona- 
laska. Washington, yesterday, 
took his girlfriend off and 
then went to his home and 
shot himself In the head as 
her father tried to break 
down the door. 

The boy was In critical con- 
dition at a hospital in Seattle, 
75 miles away. No one else on 
foe bus was hurt and foe girl, 
aged 14, was also nut injured. 

In Springfield yesterday, 


parents waited in a church 
near Thurston High to dis- 
cover if their child had been 
hart The boy, who was imme- 
diately arrested and ques- 
tioned by police, was de- 
scribed as moody and volatile 
and had apparently stolen foe 
guns from his fefoer. who had 
several 

This followed foe pattern of 
another school massacre in 
Jonesboro, Arkansas, less 
than two months ago. Two 
buys, aged JO and 23, dressed 
in camouflage uniforms, 
began sniping at girls leaving 
a local school after foe pair 
set off a fire alarm. 

The boys, wbo had three 
rifles and other guns stolen 
from the fefoer of one erf 


them, killed four girls and a 
teacher. 

In December, three girls 
were killed when a boy aged 
14 opened Ore on a prayer 
meeting. A fortnight later in 
Arkansas a boy nicknamed 
“Colt”, also aged 14, shot and 
wounded two classmates. 
Nearly 20 children have been 
shot dead in school killings 
since 1993. 

Springfield is a small com- 
munity near the central Ore- 
gon. city of Eugene, which is 
known as foe athletics capital 
of the West. Neither place has 
a reputation for crime or 
gangs. 

The boy, who was in his 
first year at foe school, was 
turn to page 2, column 3 
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It’s enough to 
make you chowl 


Indonesians celebrate end of 32-year reign but scepticism greets new p 
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Simon Hoggart 

C ONSIDERING what a 
wonderM fortnight he 
has enjoyed, the Chan- 
cellor looked rather glum. But 
then he usually does. 

Most people would be 
thrilled to see their enemies 
laid waste, destroyed, riven, 
their political careers salted 
over so that nothing can grow 
there again. 

And it has been a dreadful 
spell for Robin Cook, Gordon 
Brown's old rival Theft's is 
an enmity which makes Celtic 
and Rangers look like Tristan 
und Isolde. What is its cause? 
Nobody seems to know, even 
the two protagonists. 

It appears to go back to 
some dark Caledonian past 
Some say that it is due to Mr 
Cook's belief that he is the 
senior party and should oc- 
cupy the senior post Hie is 
some years older than Mr 
Brown, who was a humble 
canvasser for him when he 
firs t s tood for election. 

Others allege that Mr Cook 
was, on one occasion, thunder- 
ously and unforgivably rude . 
to Mr Brown. 

There are those who suggest 
that it may have something to 
do with the great devolution 
debate of the late 1970s, when 
Mr Brown was in favour and 
Mr Cook against This seems 
improbable, since their’s 
is a feud that transcends mere 
politics. 

Now and again someone 
will try to arrange a meeting 
to patch things up. These 
never work. Frequently one of 
them fails tn appear. Recently 
Mr Brown has, in public, been 
offering support for Mr Cook 
in his tra vails 

But in the meantime his sa- 
traps and envoys have been 
pleading with lobby joumal- 
ists not to print any news 
about the Chancellor, for fear 
that thjs will use up valuable 
paper which could instead be 
devoted to the Foreign Secre- 
tary's embarrassments. 

Of course, Mr Brown could 
not say any of this at Treasury 


Review 


Questions yesterday. But be 
did have the joy of yet another - 
Tory split on Europe. 

"The Conservative Party Is 
in complete disarray,” he 
chortled, or came as near to 
chortling as Mr Brown ever 
does, irs a sort of Chuckling 
scowl. He “chowied” the 
words out 

'Michael Besetting had 

called W illiam Hague’s “riots 
in the streets under the euro” 
speech this week “extreme". 
Ken Clarke had said his party 
was In danger ofbej ng 
“unelectabla”. 

_ ALL th at was needed for Mr 
Brown's cup to befull was for 
his apposite number, Peter 

Lflley, to make an ass cf him- 
self. and this he duly did. I 
have often compared the Tory 
treasury spokesman with Dr 
Nfies Crane, in the TV pro- 
gramme Frasier. I gather he 
doesn't watch the show him- 
self. So why does be sound 
more and more like Niles? 

“Every time he [Mr Brown] 
goes off into auto-rant, he 
alienates thousands of people 
who listen to these ex- 
changes,” Mr Lflley said in a 
precious sort of voice, to the 
loud laughter of the studio 
audience. Sorry, fellow MPs. 

He wondered aloud why Mr 
Brown seemed well-disposed 
to the euro, but eager to avoid 
rejoining the exchange rate 
mechanism. “Isn't it like 
being willing to paddle In the 
shallow end while being ready 
to throw the pound Into the 
deep end? [laughter, mostly 
unkind] And I will have a 
large mocha latte, thank you, 
Frasier!” 0 made the last bit 
up, but you get the Idea). 

There was a curious mo- 
ment when Malcolm Bruce, 
the Lib Dem spokesman, 
asked a perfectly reasonable 
question about puhllc borrow- 
ing to Alistair Darling, the 
Chief Secretary. 

Mr Darling went into an 
auto-rant about how tax ’n’ 
spend was at least a realistic 
policy, whereas the Liberals 
wanted only to spend and 
spend. “This Is why his party 
has no credibility in these 
matters at all,” he shouted. 

If I had been Mr Bruce, I 
would have stood up and 
asked: “Is the right honour- 
able gentleman aware that I 
am about to marry a beautiful 
woman less than half my age? 
And that consequently I don't 
care a flying fert what he 
thinks about anything?” But 
he didn't, of course. 


Evocative scenes 
from a lost world 


Richard Williams 

Flowers of Shanghai 

Carnes Film Festival 

I N TliE closing decades of 
the 19th century, the British 
sector of Shanghai con- 
tained a number of establish- 
ments known as “flower 
houses", where Chinese men 

afthe professional classes 
could eat, drink, smoke, con- 
verse, pl^ after -dinner games 
and form relationships — 
sometimes lasting and exclu- 
sive ones — with beautiful and 

sophisticated girls. 

A novel called Flowers of 
Shanghai, written in 1894, 
when the phenomenon was at 
its hei g ht , provides the first- 
hand source material for a 
new film by the distinguished 
Taiwanese director Hou 
Hsiao-Hsien, telling a story set 
among these houses. 

Hou's previous films — no- 
tably Puppetmaster (L9S3), 
Good Men, Good Women 
0.995) and Goodbye South, 
Goodbye 0993) — were among 
the winners of the secondary 
prizes at the Cannes festival. 
Now his disciplined evocation 
of a lost world, one swept 
away by the end of the impe- 
rial dynasties in 1911, has put 
him among the front-runners 
for the Palme d’Or. 

Discipline is a term without 
much currency in contempo- 
rary cinema, and the formal 
clarity ofHon’s film is cer- 
tainly at odds with feshian- 

Just over two hours long, 
flowers of Shanghai is divid- 
ed into scenes lasting two or 

three mtoutes, each lading el- 
egantly In and out. 

An the action takes place 
within the shuttered drawing 
dining rooms of four of 


the flower houses. Hie camera 
is virtually fixed, moving only 
a few degrees from side to 
side. There is a minimal infu- 
sion of delicate incidental 
music, written for violin, har- 
monium and hand-drum. 

The film is an extended 
chamber piece, its main theme 
the relationship between 
Wang Liansheng (Tony 
Leung), a civil servant, and a 
flower girl called Crimson 
(Michiko Hada, a Japanese 
actress). 

Wang has been Crimson's 
chief patron for several years, 
but an Interest in another girl 
draws him away. Other flower 
girls are played by Carina Lau 
and Michele Monique Reis, 
both familiar from foe work of 
WongKar-WeL 

The tones are dark, but 
washed with a rich golden 
light Costumes, make-up and 
props are exquisite. But for all 
the period detail, there is a 
genuine spontaneity in the 
emotions. This may not be NU 
By Mouth, but the scenes be- 
tween Wang and Crimson con- 
vey a touching modernity — 
or, more accurately, a time- 
lessness — as Leung's 
anguished stillness confronts 
the pathos ofHada's gaze. 

Some critics, resisting the 
repet iti ve cadence and the 
limited emotional range, 
walked out before halfway. 
Had they stayed, they might 
have felt differently, for the 
drama builds in the second 
hour. When it ended, some of 
us sat staring at the untrans- 
lated Chinese credits. I didn't 
want it to be over. I didn't 
want to have to stop breathing 
the film's air. I wanted to go 
out and start a fan dub for it, 
to tell you the truth. 

This review appeared in 
Inter editions yesterday. 


Charter aircraft overshoots 


Ame lia OenUeman 

ja PLANELOAD of British 
#%tonrists was treated for 

shock and minor injuries yes- 
terday after an aircraft over- 
shot the runway on landing at 
Ibiza, narrowly missing 
crashing on to a main road. 

The charter flight from 
Manchester had problems 
braking as ft landed an the 
Mediterranean Island at 2am. 
After overshooting, the pilot 


had to swerve the alrcraft- 
sharply on to grass to avoid 
running on the road. 

The 280 passengers and 
seven crew evacuated the 
plane through escape chutes. 
Seventeen passengers were 
treated for cuts and bruises, 
and the remainder for shock. 

One woman remained In 
hospital last night having 
suffered an asthma attack. 

An investigation has been 
mounted by the airline. Lei- 
sure Air. 


Andrew tflggbm In Jakarta 

A FTER 32 years In 
power, President 
Suharto yesterday 
took hardly three 
minutes to make 
his extt, finally uttering in a 
soft voice at his. palace the 
words clamoured for so 
loudly on the streets across a 
country at more than 200 mil- 
lion people: “I have decided to 
step down as the president cf 
Indonesia, effective today.'* 
Asking for forgiveness for 
"any mistakes or short- 
comings”, hi a speech tele- 
vised live from the presiden- 
tial mansion in central 
Jakarta, Asia’s longest serv- 
ing ruler fallowed Ferdinand 
Marcos of the Philippines and 
the Shah of Iran and acknowl- 
edged that tanks and troops 
could no longer sustain a 
regime deserted by even its 
most stalwart allies. 

Moments later, his vice- 
president, Bacharuddin Jusuf 
Habibie, a German-trained 
aeronautical engineer aged 
61, was sworn In as Indone- 
sia's new leader — only the 
third since the country de- 


Boy shoots 
18 at school 
after killing 
his parents 


continued from page 1 
arrested soon after the Shoot- 
ing and is being questioned 
by police. 

“Hie always said that it 
would he fun to kill someone 
and do stuff like -that,” said 
student Robbie Johnson, who 
knew the suspect “Yesterday, 
he told a couple of people he 1 
was probably going to do 
something stupid today and j 
get back at the people who 
had expelled him.” 

Oregon state has no mini- 
mum age preventing juve- 
niles from being treated as 
adults in serious crimes and 
the boy could face decades in 
prison. 

In many schools across the 
US, especially in the inner 
cities, children have to pass 
through airport-style metal de- 1 
teeters, and armed police pat- 
rol some grounds. 

A few criminologists have 
wanted of a new wave cf 
crime involving juveniles 
which could erode recent 
reports of a decline in crime 
in the US. But in a typical res- 
ponse, one legal analyst, 
Wendy Murphy, spoke in psy- 
chological terms about the 
crisis. “We are not teaching 
children how to resolve their 
anger and violence in a non- 
confrontational way," she 
said. The availability cf guns 
was hardly mentioned. 

A gun control organisation 
in Washington gave Oregon a 
“D" for its efforts to protect 
schoolchildren from violence. 


dared independence from the 
Netherlands in 1045. But un- 
like Mr Suharto's ascent in 
1966, which launched a so- 
called New Order, the swear- 
ing In of Mr Habibie Initiates 
an uncertain interinde rather 
than anew reign. 

“I am. keenly aware that 
this is an enormous chal- 
I tenge,” Mr Habibie said last 
night- in a television address 
to the country. A diminutive 
figure, he "seemed almost lost 
in a large gold chair occupied 
for so long by Mr Suharto. 

Describing demands for 
reform as a “a fresh current 
that is carrying us forward 
into the 21 c entury ", he en- 
dorsed the students’ can for 
an end to “corr upti on, collu- 
sion and nepotism", but 
hailed the man they blame for 
such IBs as the “core of the 
success of our development”. 

Though endorsed immedi- 
ately after his swearing in by 
the head of the Indonesian 
armed forces. General Wlr- 
anto, Mr Habibie conld 

quickly falter trying to square 
bis stated commitment to 
reform with his loyalties to 
his predecessor, aged 78. Hie 
inherits a regime traumatised 


by last week’s -near anarchy 
in Jakarta, ravaged by eco- 
nomic crisis and abandoned 
by its ruling party and the 
United States. 

Mr Suharto's resignation 
was welcomed by students en- 
camped in the national parlia- 
ment building. But they 
quickly refocused their anger 
on his replacement 

“Habibie's mission Is to 
save Suharto, not the 


now bald. It will take three 
months to grow back. But at 
least it will be a new genera- 
tion of hair," he said. 

At the city’s biggest 
mosque, Dadeng, a veteran < a£ 
the 1906 student unrest that 
toppled Indonesia's founding 
president. Sukarno, and 
brought Suharto to power, 
said: “This i£ our new inde- 
pendence day, independence 
from Suharto. Before I pro- 


‘Habibie's mission is to save Suharto, 
not the country. It will be hopeless so 
long as he is in the presidential suite* 

. . 

country,’’ said Roy Siman- 
gungsong, an economics 
undergraduate. "It will be 
hopeless so long as Habibie is 
In the presidential suite.’’ 
Many studoats want to stay tn 
fjtf priimiwit irnWI fro quits. 

The resignation of Suharto 
was enough for some. Nanang 
Nasrudin, aged 23, who had 
taken a vow to shave his head 
as soon as the former general 
stepped down, took a dispos- 
able razor to his head. *Tm 

tested for Suharto, but he has 
changed." „ t 

With the exit of Mr Suharto 
ni«n went the malignant mood 
gripping a city that only a 
week before had slid into an 
orgy of looting, and which on 
Wednesday saw the biggest 
military deployment in an 
Asian capital since the Chi- 
nese army blasted its way 
into Tiananmen Square. 

Troops were still out in 
force, but mostly lounged in 


the sun. read 

Sin sb»«l i» ®i 

Square near the 

palace, and unsmiling sjecgJ 

forces stood guard around Mr 
Suharto’s family home. 

Most in need of 
are the former presidents sjf 
children, the most coospte^ 
ous beneficiaries ^ J^one 
sia’s “crony capitelism . One 
child, Hutomo '‘Tommy’ Ma 
dala Putra. was reported to oe 
“taking a vacation in New 
Zealand. 

Amien Rais, an Islamic 
leader and scholar who took 
charge of the unruly cam- 
paign to unseat Mr Suharto, 
reserved judgment an -foe 
new leadership- He said he 
wanted to first see whether 
Mr Habibie's new cabinet 
“consists of corrupt people 
and “stinks of nepotism". 

At the occupied parliament, 
though, there was no suchpa- 
tience. Vans streamed in from 
across the city carrying food 
for the students. "Prosecute 
Suharto” and “Seize Suhar- 
to’s wealth”, read slogans 


j'-rrrjfTfr. 




A wounded student is carried to an ambulance. Seventeen were injured and one died in the attack FwraoRAmpAu. carter 


Train driver mother wins 
landmark sex bias case 


dare Dyer 

Legal Correspondent 


A SINGLE mother who 
/\ was told sbe had to 
#^\choose between being a 
“train driver or a mum” won 
a landmark sex discrimina- 
tion victory in the Court of 
Appeal yesterday. 

Three Judges ruled that 
London Underground unlaw- 
fully discriminated against 
Susan Edwards, a driver, 
when a new roster system 
forced her to quit her job be- 
cause it would have been im- 
possible for her to look after 
her young son. Damages will 
be assessed later, but could be 
up to £200,000. 

"They introduced seven- 
day variable shifts and there 
was do way child care could 
be arranged around such a 
shift pattern," said Ms Ed- 
wards. “There would have 
been periods when I would 
have gone for II days without 
seeing my son except asleep." 

MS Edwards, from Houns- 
low, west London, said she 
had given up her £17,OOOa- 
year job after her bosses told 
her she could be “a train 
driver or a mum”. Only 21 
drivers were women, com- 
pared with 2.033 men. 

The decision will have far- 
reaching implications for 
working mothers and others 
with caring responsibilities. 
Alan Tjilcin. chief legal ad- 
viser to the Equal Opportuni- 
ties Commission, which 
backed the case, said: “It 
means that in future If an em- 
ployer proposes to rearrange 
working patterns to any sig- 
nificant extent, he needs to 
consider whether It gives rise 
to discrimination-” 

The ruling means that em- 
ployers will not be able to im- 
pose new worts requirements 
which affect one sex more 
than the other. The judgment 



postered across 

Suharto gone, a 

for change JMt* 


rase ofsllim-<3 w ^ er ^ ram P a ?" 

ffttiSK the streets to 
S uJdenly 

middle-class housewives, pro^ 


^n a day before had been 

Storing to their waned suB- 
S^ettos. The imp over 

jehad were mostly too busy 
su *®®’ u,e 

unemployed migrant pricer 
from central Java, hunted for 
bis next meal to pitesaf rub- 
htah. President Suharto had 
been gone for eight hours but 
he had not heard toonew^- 
Satimin earns 30,000 r upiah , 
ness than £2) a month from 
tiie occasional odd job. AD I 
know is that I can’tafford cte- 
arettes any more.” he said. He 
was too scared to 30m last 
week’s looting but hoped to 
benefit from the destruction: 
be might get work cleaning . 
away the rubble. 

Nothing w® change, page 9 


School killers 


Hay 1 9, 1 998: Throe days be- 
fore graduation, an 1 8-year-oJd 

student opens fire In poking tot 

at a high School In Fayetteville, 
Tennessee, Wiling classmate 
who was dating his ax-girlfriend. 

April 28: Two teenage boys 
shot dead and a third wounded 

as they played basketball at a 
school at Pomona. California. A 
14-year-old boy Is charged. Inci- 
dent blamed on gang rivalry. 

April 24s A 48-year-old science 
teacher shot dead at graduation 
dance in Edfnboro, Pennsylva- 
nia A 1 4-year-otd student is 
charged. 

March 24: Four girfs and a 
teacher shot dead and 10 others 
wounded during hoax Are alarm 
at school in Jonesboro, Arkan- 
sas. Two boys, aged 1 1 and 13, 
accused of opening fire from a 
nearby wood. 

December 1, 1997: Three stu- 
dents killed and five others 
wounded during prayers at a 
school in West Paducah, Ken- 
tucky. A 1 4-year-old student, de- 
scribed as emotionally immature. 
Is arrested. One of the wounded 
girls left paralysed. 

October 1: A 1 6-year-old out- 
cast In Pearl, Mississippi, 
accused of killing his mother, 
then going to local high school 
and shooting nine students. Two 
die, including suspect’s ex-girl- 
friend. Six people later charged 
with conspiracy. Satanism 
suspected. 

February 1 9: A 1 6-year-old 
student opens fire school at 
Bethel, Alaska, Wlfing the princi- 
pal and a student Gunman sen- 
tenced to two 99-year terms. 


MINOLTA 


The compact with 
everything but a 
heavy price tag. 


Susan Edwards and son Charlie * photograph: wppa Matthews 


would also cover carers look- 
ing after relatives. 

Ms Edwards said she was 
"delighted" with her success 
after a six-year battle. She 
first won her case in a n in- 
dustrial tribunal in 1995, but 
London Underground ap- 
pealed. She won again in the 
employment appeal tribunal 
but again the company ap- 
pealed. Yesterday it was 
refused leave to appeal by the 
Court of Appeal, but it can 
still ask the Lords for leave. 

Ms Edwards, now aged 39, 
joined London Underground 
in 1983 as a guard and was 
promoted to driver in 1987, 
the same year her son Charlie 
was bom. For five years she 
managed to combine work 
with looking after him. 

Male drivers swapped shifts 
with her so she could work 
day shifts. Under the new sys- 
tem, introduced in 1992, she 
would have had to work unso- 
cial hours, and could not have 
cared for her son. 

The appeal Judges ruled the 

new shift system amounted to 


discrimination because it had 
a far greater impact on 
women than men. because 
more women than men had 
responsibility for children. 

London Underground bad 
argued that because all the 
women drivers apart from Ms 
Edwards had accepted the 
new rosters, it could not be 
argued that they disadvan- 
taged “considerably" more 
women than men. But the 
judges held that it was open 
for the industrial tribunal to 
use its own judgment and 
common sense about the diffi- 
culties facing women. 

Ms Edwards said: “I am de- 
lighted that after all these 
years the court has upheld 
my claim that I was unlaw- 
fully discriminated against" 

The Maternity Alliance’s 
legal officer, Joanna Wade, 
said: “This is a significant 
step towards a legal right to 
baby-friendly workplaces. 
Many women give up their 
jobs rather than struggle 
through the minefield of sex 
discrimination legislation.” 
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McLauchlan 

(above) is due 
to appear at 
Dundee sheriff 
court on 
June 1 8 to face 
a criminal 
charge over 
the 1996 theft 
of £1 ,740 from 
a terminally ill 
Aids patient’s 
credit card. 
This was the 
reason she 
sought work in 
Saudi Arabia 



Deboral i Parry, her bead covered in a black shawl, leaves Gatwick airport early yesterday after being freed with LacQle McLauchlan from a Saadi prison photograph: tim ockbjden 



Parry (above) 
says she and 
McLauchlan 
were sexually 
molested and 
beaten into 
confessing. 
‘They burned 
my eyes with 
cigarettes, 
hitting me 
across the 
throat, and at 
the end of 
those five days 
it was easier to 
say we had 
done that’ 


Released nurses may be struck off 


Freeto 

spend 

more 

time 

with the 

tabloids 



Deborah Parry’s sister braves the media scram at Gatwick 


Stuart Millar 


T HE two nurses freed 
from prison in 
Saudi Arabia were 
last night facing a 
fresh investigation 
into the murder allegations 
against them that could lead 
to them being struck off the 
British nursing register. 

In what could, in effect, 
amount to the case being 
tried again, the United King- 
dom Central Council for 
Nursing was preparing to 
launch an investigation into 
Deborah Parry and Lucille 
McLauchlan after receiving a 
formal complaint against 
them from the Labour MP for 
Glasgow Kelvin, George 
Galloway. . 

He said it was in the public 
interest that the body which 
oversees professional stan- 
dards should act Until then, 
the women who arrived back 
in Britain yesterday could not 
be considered fit to practice 
nursing in this country. 

Although Parry and 
McLauchlan were released 
after King Fahd commuted 
their sentences, their convic- 
tions following the murder of 
the Australian nurse Yvonne 
GiUordstfH stand. 

If the nurses had been con- 
victed of any offence in a Brit- 
ish court the UKCC, which 
spent two days discussing 
their case with Its lawyers, 
would have been informed 
automatically by the Home 
Office and would have been 
entitled to take action. 

About 30 per cent of com- 


| plaints to the UKCC arise in 
this way. 

It has the power to suspend 
a nurse' awaiting trial and, 
after conviction for a serious 
offence, can remove, a nurse 
from the register, barring 
him or her from practising. 

But it has no power to act in 
cases involving convictions 
abroad, unless a formal com- 
plaint is received. Nor can it 
act on the fret that there has 
been a conviction. It is obliged 
to gather its own evidence, 
which goes before a hearing 
with the gamp s tandar d of 
proof as a criminal court 

“We will have to investi- 
gate the case from scratch," a 
UKCC spokesman said. "In 
previous convictions abroad, 
we effectively have had to 
retry the case as part of our 
professional conduct investi- 
gation.” 

In his letter, Mr Galloway, 
who has complained to the 
Press Complaints Commis- 
sion about deals the nurses 
have struck with the Mirror 
and Express newspapers, 
urged the UKCC also to take 
full account of allegations by 
the women that they were 
abused by the Saudi autbori- 
ties and forced to make false 
confessions. 

He told the Guardian: “Not- , 
withstanding any opposition I 
have to the regime in Saudi 1 
Arabia, the facts are that the 
evidence against these 
women is extremely powerful 
and serious. Even though the 
conviction occured abroad it 
is nonetheless a conviction 
and should at the very least 
be investigated before they 


are allowed to practise as 
nurses." 

Neither woman’s solicitor 
could be contacted for com- 
ment last night, but in an tele- 
vision interview, Parry main- 
! talced she and McLauchlan 
had been sexually molested 
and beaten into c o n fe ssing to 
the murder by Saudi police. 

"They burned my eyes with 
cigarettes, hitting me across 
the throat and at the end of 
those four or five days it was 
easier to say we bad done 
that. Also the embassy had 
been turned away until we 
confessed,” she told the BBC 
Panorama programme. 

Asked how it felt to be back, 
she said: "Wonderful, abso- 
lutely brilliant. It just feels so 
unreal still, it’s like a dream. I 
can’t say how pleased I am to 
see everyone again and — 
but it’s very hard as well be- 
cause reality is setting in. 

‘Tve been safe in a way in a 
prison fand now] all of a sud- 
den Tve got to come back to 
England and free aU these 
questions and newspapers, 
and it’s been a bit of a prob- 
lem today.” 

The first step for the UKCC 
will be for its professional 
conduct department to decide 
whether the women should be 
suspended from the register 
pending the investigation. 

It may wait until after June 
18, when McLauchlan is due 
to appear at Dundee Sheriff 
Court to face a criminal 
charge over the 1996 theft of 
£1,740 from a terminally-fll 
Aids patient’s credit card. 
This was the reason she 
sought work in Saudi Arabia. 


LukaHanSno 


I T WAS the most ignomin- 
ious of returns. A vast 
press pack had gathered 
with the dawn on a large 
roof terrace overlooking 
Gatwick airport’s main 
runway. 

At 5 -26am the British Air- 
ways Boeing 777 touched 
down. Inside the plane Deb- 
orah. Parry and Lncille 
McLauchlan — who had 
breakfasted on pancakes 
and scrambled eggs — got 
ready for their first, equiv- 
ocal taste of freedom back 
in Britain. 

Parry, according to her 
solicitor, was “exhausted”. 


She was too tired to speak 
to the waiting media. She 
just wanted to be with her 

family . r 

This was not strictly true. 
In fact, she wanted to- be 
with several reporters from 
the Express, who had paid 
aronnd £125,000 for her 
story. The same was true of 
McLauchlan. Her reunion 
was with the Mirror, which 
had sent a huge team to 
secure the paper’s six-flg- 
nre exclusive. 

After disembarking from 
the plane the two women, 
looking tired and thin, 
were whisked away to an 
airport hospitality suite, 
the Sussex. There, Parry 
was reunited with her sis- 


ter and brother-in-law. Jon- 
athan Ash bee. Outside, a 
massive press pack had 
gathered. A game of tabloid 
subterfuge between rival 
newspapers was played out. 

The Mirror removed 
McLauchlan from the air-, 
port by helicopter, her des- 
tination apparently Scot- 
land. The Express had less 
foresight At around 7am 
Parry emerged from the 
suite with a hood over her 
head and was bundled into 
the back of a black Range 
Rover by Express reporter 
John Coles. “Did you mur- 
der her, Deborah?” several 
reporters shouted. There 
was no reply. An Express 
executive. Ian Walker, fol- 


lowed in a second car, with 
Parry's brother-in-law, 
Jonathan Ash bee. The con- 
voy drove off, pursued by 
other vehicles. It was 
hardly a heroine's 
welcome. 

In a ground-floor media 
suite nearby, the women’s 
solicitors Rodger Pannone. 
for Parry, and Peter Wat- 
son. for McLauchlan. were 
putting the best spin they 
could on their clients' 
return. Would he be com- 
menting on the fact that 
Parry had sold her story? 
"Certainly not," Mr Pan- 
none replied. “We had 
- nothing to do with that. 

“Miss Parry is relieved to 
be home. She is physically 
and emotionally exhausted 
and wishes now only to be 
with her family. The events 
of the last year and five 
months have been devas- 
tating. She maintains her 
total and absolute inno- 
cence of the charges and 
hopes in due course to be 
able to demonstrate that 
total innocence.” 

Mr Pannone said Parry 
wanted to thank the King of 
Saudi Arabia for his deci- 
sion to free her, and said 
she had been sustained and 
helped by the British Am- 1 
bassador to Saudi Arabia, 
and several consular offi- 
cials. She also said the For- 1 
eign Office had been ire- , 
mendously helpful — in 
particular the Foreign Sec- 
retary — as bad the FO min- 
ister Baroness Symons, and 
Saudi Arabia’s ambassador 
to Britain, Ghazf Algosaibi. 


What followed was a bit- 
ter attack on the Saudi 
policemen who allegedly 
forced the two women to 
confess. “Saudi Arabia is 
an Important country and 
Islam is one of the world's 
great religions.” Mr Pan- 
none said. “Deborah 
respects the laws of 
and has no criticism of the 
overwhelming majority of 
citizens of Saudi Arabia. 

“She does have an abhor- 
rence of the treatment she 
received at the hands of 
certain members of the 
Saudi police, and her In- 
ability to have a ft^fi and 
open trial. It is hot an 
attack on Saudi Arabia, nor 
the religion of Islam," to say 
within Saudi Arabia there 
are-thnse officers who have 
behaved abominably/ 

He added: “Saudi Arabia 
is not different from many 
Western countries. Includ- 
ing our own, who have ex- 
perienced the corruption of 
a very small minority of 
their police officers. An 
open trial system Is one 
effective way of minimising 
the harm that such officers 
can perpetrate.” 

In effect resigning from 
the Parry brief, Mr Pan- 
none said It was now up to 
others — presumably the 
Express — to demonstrate 
her innocence. 

Mr Watson did not claim 
that McLauchlan had been 
wrongly convicted. His aim 
had simply been to “bring 
the girls home”. “Now we 
are signing off. Mission ac- 
complished,” he said. 



Gates windfall from US legal action 


Retailers send ‘thank you’ notes 
to government lawyer as publicity 
leads to Windows 98 sales boom 



Mark Tran In New York 


3 ILL GATES just cannot 
stop making money. Far 
from curtailing his 
rch to world domination, 
US Justice Department’s 
ision to take Microsoft to 
irt for abusing Its monop- 
power has only served to 
m up more business for 
multi-billionaire, 
ons tuner retailers in the 
ited States yesterday 
orted a surge in demand. 
Mr Gates's products. 
pg al action to restrict his 
i pally's penetration of the 
ernet browser market 
me to have convinced con- 


sumers that Microsoft has 
produced an advance in soft- 
ware they cannot afford to be 
without - 

. “The government has cre- 
ated more demand for Win- 
dows 98 than could ever have 
been generated by a market- 
ing programme,” said Law- 
rence Mondry. an executive 
rice president of CompuUSA, 
America’s largest chain of 
computer stares. 

Computer City, another 
large chain of computer 
shops, has also reported that 
advance sales of computers 
loaded with Windows 98. 
which will go on sale on June 
25, have "vastly exceeded” 
the company's expectations. 


The case has received mas- 
sive coverage in newspapers 
and on television since Mon- 
day when the Justice Depart- 
ment took on Mr Gates, 
founder of Microsoft, and 
Windows 98 has been show- 
ered with free publicity in the 
past few days. 

The assistant attorney-gen- 
eral , Joel Klein, who is lead- 
ing the case against Micro- 
soft, has become the unlikely 
toast of computer salesmen 
around the country, many of 
whom have sent him thank- 
you notes as their businesses 
have surged. 

But their joy may not be un- 
confined, depending on how 
the judge views the Justice 


Department’s application for 
a preliminary injunction. If 
the state is successful, aU 
copies of Windows 98 (which 
began to be shipped to com- 
puter hardware manufactur- 
ers cm Monday, the same day 
as the legal action was 
launched) would have to be 
modified. 

Either Microsoft’s Internet 
browser, called Explorer, 
would have to be taken out of 
the package, or its main rival, 
Netscape’s Navigator, would 
have to be added. 

The government insists 
that the modification s could 
be made virtually overnight. 
But all the computers which 
had been sent to retailers 
would have to have a software 
update, creating mors' rfianta 
for the already confused 
consumers. 
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Euro note printing plate stolen 


Dan Atkinson 


T HE highly contentious 
design of the euro may 
have to be abandoned 
following the mysterious dis- 
appearance of the vital print- 
ing plate that was to be used 
to stamp security holograms 
on the new notes. 

Investigators are trying to 
trace the whereabouts of the 
unique design after it went 
missing ‘‘somewhere between 
Paris and Munich”. 

The masfer-pJate for the 
high-value hologram disap- 
peared from Charles de 
Gaulle airport in Paris en 
route to the first large-scale 
test production-run for the 
new- currency at a high-secu- 
rity printer in Germany. 

The authorities are baffled 
by the crime. One theory even 
suggests that an anti-single 
currency political group may 


have stolen the plate for nui- 
sance value. 

Whoever they were, the 
criminals must have known 
that the hologram would be 
scrapped once they stole it, 
rendering the plate worthless 
for forgery purposes. 

The European Union will 
now probably once again 
have to change the design on 
its high-denomination b ank 
notes — which are due to be 
issued in 2002 — because the 
security hologram is an inte- 
gral part of foe new currency. 

Designing the notes for the 
single currency has been a 
long and tortuous process. 
The design has been honed 
and reworked on many occa- 
sions as the EU tried to avoid 
upsetting national 

sensibilities. 

The time-consuming pro- 
cess involved 44 design pro- 
posals on the shortlist alone 
Experts whittled foe list down 


to 10 designs from which 
members of the European 
Monetary Institute — 
Europe’s embryonic central 
bank — made their choices. 

An earlier embarrassment 
came for Eurocrats when they 
had to scrap the original note 
designs carrying vague archi- 
tectural motifs because they 
were not as vague as every- 
body supposed. 

Despite months of delibera- 
tion involving all 12 members 
OT the European Union, no- 
body had noticed that three of 
the notes — which were sup- 
posed to be neutral and 
“should not be attributed to 
any particular monument in 
any single country" — de- 
picted some of Europe's most 
famous bridges. Another of 
the notes showed a pontoon 
bridge from India — not 
known to be applying for EU 
membership. 

One industry source said 


yesterday that the extensive 
and exhausting consultation 
process could go "back to 
square one”, at huge expense 
to the taxpayers of Europe. 

And. given foe long run-up 
period needed to ensure 
widely differing national 
printing processes are 
brought into line with a uni- 
form euro-standard, foe mys- 
tery theft could even threaten 
to delay the launch c£ (he 
euro. 

Although foe stolen holo- 
gram was to be used only on 
high-value euro notes, all 
notes wffL carry holograms 
and the holograms share a 
common theme. That mmm 
all euro-note holograms are 
now compromised 

David Tidmarsh, chief exec- 
utive of Britain’s Applied Ho- 
lographies. said he was 
"amazed and appalled" that 
foe plate bad been unaccom- 
panied at foe airport 
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Dan Glaister reports on the proposed £6.7bn purchase of PolyGram by the US giant Seagram, which could l® ad ° ' 

Sale threat to British film industry § 


i?riday May 22 T 39 g 


T HE company that 
produced the jewels j 
In the crown of the 
recent revival of the 1 
British film indus- 
try is in danger of being shut 
down if a proposed buy-out 
goes through as expected 
today. 

Fflm industry insiders are 
warning that the sale of Poly- 
Gram, which includes Work- 
ing Title, could endanger the 
revival of the industry. 

PolyGram, the company 
that made Four Weddings and 
a Funeral, Bean, and Train- 
spotting, will almost certainly 
be sold to the North American 
group Seagram for about £6.7 
bOlloEL The PolyGram board 
met in New York yesterday 
after a board meeting of Poly- 
Gram's owners, the Dutch 
electronics group Philips, on 
Tuesday. An announcement 
could come today. 

But Seagram is not buying 
PolyGram for its dm expert- 
ise. It already owns Universal 
Studios and is interested in 
PolyGram's music division. 

The danger is that Poly- 
Gram fQm operations will be 
dismantled, with some parts 
absorbed into Universal, 
some sold off separately, and 
others simply shut down. An 
alternative is that all of Poly- 
Gram's film operations wUl 
be sold to one buyer, with the 
French cable TV group Canal 
Hus emerging as the most 
likely bidder. 

•*It would be a big loss,” 
said the film director and 
British Film Institute chair- 
man. Alan Parker, in Cannes 
yesterday. “PolyGram is a 
huge part of the British film 
renaissance. Poly Gram 
Filmed Entertainment [PFE] 
was created by Michael Kuhn 
and Stewart Tin. the two best 
British film executives we’ve 
bad for years.” 

Sally Hibbln of the produc- 
tion company Parallax, res- 
ponsible for Ken Loach's 


COrns, among others, said: 
"The UK distribu tion aim of 
PolyGram has been the most 
innovative and interesting 
dist ribution operation in the 
UK for a long tfiw it ha s 

stood halfway between the US 
majors and the independent 

sector. It would be tragic if we 

lost i tr 

But as well as the distribu- 
tion arm of PolyGram, its pro- 
duction activities are also 
under threat 

Working Title, the wholly- 
owned PolyGram subsidiary 
responsible iter Bean, Four 
Weddings, and Fargo, could 
disappear, although it is more 
likely it win be snapped up by 
another studio such as 
Stephen Spielberg’s Dream- 
works SK. Tim Bevan and 
Eric Fellner, co-chairs of 

‘PolyGram is a 
huge part of the 
British film 
renaissance 1 


Working Title, did not renew 
their contracts with- Poly- 
Gram when they expired 
recently, suggesting some ad- 
vance Icnowledge of a 
takeover. 

It is also rumoured that Mr 
Till, PFE’s chief executive, 
went to New York two 
months ago to try to mount a 
management buy-out of the 
company. More recent at- 
tempts to stage a management 
buy-out have emerged since 
Seagram and Philips con- 
firmed they were discussing 
the sale of PolyGram. These 
attempts are understood to 
have broken down. The most 
likely European buyer. 
shou ld Seagram decide to sell 
PFE intact would seem to be 
Canal Plus, understood to be 
keei to move into film. 


Warning of profit 
collapse made 
Philips 
decide to sell 


Lisa Buckingham on why the parent 
companies have decided to move 


E DGAR Bronfman's 
drinks and entertain- 
ment giant Seagram, 
already owns Universal 
Studios and MCA. 

The PolyGram deal 
comes less than a fortnight 
after Seagram walked out 
of takeover talks with Brit- 
ish record company EMI, 
which would have given it 
a portfolio of stars includ- 
ing the Beatles and Blur. 

An auction for PolyGram 
was triggered when the 
Dutch electronics giant. 
Philips, said it wanted to 
sell its 75 per cent stake. Al- 


though music has been a 
steady earner and used to 
be regarded as essential for 
Philips to sell hi-fi systems, 
PolyGram’s adventurous 
film business has never 
made a profit despite earn- 
ing critical acclaim. 

Investors in Philips have 
become Increasingly disen- 
chanted with the roller- 
coaster performance of the 
group’s Tin Pan Alley 
venture. 

A warning this year of a 
profits collapse from the 
music company which also 
produces artists such as Rl- 


• Os chief executive Pierre 
kscore said this week: “Any- 
thbig that can prevent Poly- 
Gram films from falling 
under American control Is 
worth backing. We are ready 
to study a European solution 
if there la the. opportunity for 
a separate sale." ' 

Some analysts, suggest Sea- 
gram will he happy to sell 
Poly Gram films to a Euro- 
pean buyer to avoid polit ical 
felbouL Moves by a North 
American company to buy 
and then close one of 
Europe’s i«miT^g fnrtj compa- 
nies could leave Seagram vul- 
nerable to charges of cultural 
Imper ialism. 

Philips has been accused of 
opportunism in w,g to 
sell a subsidiary to which it 
had previously expressed 
long-term commitment. Al- 
though PolyGram itself Is 
profitable, PFE made 
losses reflecting the Invest- 
ment made by the company in 
bn fitting up its film operation. 
In 1997 PolyGram. was by ter 
fiie biggest British-based in- 
vestor in British films, put- 
ting $86.9 million (about £53 
mm inn) into 14 films. Chan- 
nel 4 spent just $23.7 million 
in the same period. PolyGram 
films Is expected to-move into 
profit this year. 

Mr Parker said: "We’ve al- 
ways pretended that Poly- 
Gram Is British when it is 
Dutch. That has now been 
proved to US. It Is «tna*1ng it 
has been allowed to happen so 
quickly. Why is no one 
screaming and shouting? 
Why have neither the British 
nor the Dutch governments 
said anything?” 

A Department of Culture 
q irikftgnian aw Id last wlghf- 
“We see no reason why any 
new owners should not con- 
tinue to devdop PolyGram's 
thriving production and dis- 
tribution business.” 

Investment was welcome 
whatever its source. 


ton John and has record 
labels such as Motown, ap- 
pears to have hardened Phi- 
lips’s resolve to seek the 
exit. Financial meltdown in 
Asia has hit sales even In 
the world’s second biggest 
music market, Japan. Com- 
petition in the US, which 
accounts for nearly a third 
of all sales, has devastated 
file business of PolyGram 
and its rivals. 

Mr Btonftnan has been 
struggling to vindicate an 
earlier foray into music 
and fii™ which investors In 
the family business have 
criticised. The addition of 
PolyGram should allow 
him to cut some costs and 
offiset the soaring price of 
luring top stars to the 
group’s record labels. 

The deal will mean 
nearly two-thirds of Sea- 
gram’s revenues come from 
the entertainment business 
after its existing MCA 
music and Universal 
Studios fii™ companies’ 
earning* are taken into ac- 
count. Total revenues will 
rise to $19 bHLton a year 
once the group has incorpo- 
rated artists such as the 
Hanson brothers and other 
labels like Island- 

Reports suggest Seagram 
might look to sell Its Tropl- 
m ii>a fruit juice business to 
help pay for the deaL 





with box office takings 

worldwide: 



PolyGram's successes Include Four Weddings and a Funeral (above). Trainspotting (below). Bean, and SpiceWorld 


naf ^_£ 12 SmB»on.RJcbard 

Curtis's comedy, which launched 

the career of Hugh Grant 

2. Bean £123 mlHIon. The 

ultimate disaster movie: Rowan 
Atkinson stretched his rubbery 
face to fill a feature-length film - 
about accident prone Mr Bean 

3,Sieepara— £82 mlllkm. •. 

Barry Levinson’s disturbing film 

of young offenders who seek 
revenge on the prison officer who 

abused them as children 

4. Hell — £48 mPSon. Criti- 
cally unsuccessful drama with 

Jocfle Foster as a woman who 
speaks a language incomprehen- 
sible to everyone except her and 
her (dead) mother 

OLTheOante— £41 mOIlan. 

Sinister psychological thriller 
starring Michael Douglas as an 
Investment banker and Sean 
Penn as his brother 

6. FrcncfilOiw— £37 mil- 
lion. Meg Ryan played the dizzy 
blonde who finds romance In the 
form of French thief Kevin KHne 

7. Trainspotting — £36 mil- 
lion. Groundbreaking Scottish 
drama which explored the highs 
and lows of heroin addiction, cat- 
apulting Ewan MacGregor and 
Robert Carlyle to fame 

8. Dead Man Walking £30 
■nation. Susan Sarandon won 
an Oscar for her portrayal of a 
Catholic nun who persuades 
Death Row convict Sean Penn to 
repent 

S.SpfoeWorfdzthemovfe— 
£25 mflBon. Spice Girte go mad 
on double-decker bus 

10. The Usual Suspects — 
£24 million. Clever, tight heist 
movie with a top twist, starring 
Kevin Spacey 



Rail companies ordered to spend £250 million on safety Get-rich computer buff scores own goal with enterprising shot at Net 


Keith Harper 
Transport Editor 

WteAELTRACK and the train 
Cooperating companies 
were yesterday ordered to 
spend £250 mm inn jrt safety 
improvements to protect the 
public and prevent accidents. 

The measures demanded by 
the railway inspectorate will 
include fitting trains with a 


new au tomat i c braking sys- 
tem. though not the advanced 
train protection system (ATP), 
and the gradual withdrawal of 
i 1,300 slam door carriages aver 
the next nine years. 

The improvements fall 
I short of the £1 billion of safety 
improvements recommended 
after the rail disaster at Clap- 
ham. London, in 1968. But 
Frank Davis, chairman of the 
Health and Safety Commis- 


sion. said the public would 
not be getting "safety on the 
cheap”. 

The railway inspectorate 
had been forced to act be- 
cause of the "disappointing” 
response by Railtraek and the 
i comp ani es to demands to im- 
prove safely, he said. They 
have until August to approve 
the plans. 

The HSC acted after con- 
cern about rail safety from 


the Deputy Prime Minister. 
John Prescott, to senior rail 
managers and union leaders. 
But passenger watchdogs 
may accuse it of not forcing 
the industry to spend enough. 

Jimmy Knapp, of the Rail, 
Maritime and Transport 
Union, said: "These measures 
tell far short of what is 
needed. We are concerned 
that cost again is the inhibit- 
ing factor.” 


Amelia Gentleman 


B RIAN Paed thought he 
had found the effortless 
way to make a million. His 
get rich quick scheme was 
simple. Just register the 
names of the Premier League 
football clubs as sites on the 
Internet — and then sell them 
back to the clubs. 

It would cost £120 to register 


each name. But profit mar- 
gins would be high. In fact, 
Mr Paed. a srhool teacher, is 
understood to have tried io 
sell Sheffield Wednesday's 
site to the team for £95,000. In 
alL he looked set to rake in 
about £1.7 million. 

But he had not anticipated 
the defensive tactics or the 
Premier League. The league 
has now issued a High Court 
writ seeking an injunction to 


prevent Mr Paed using the 
trademarks or names, and is 
threatening to sue for dam- 
ages on behalf of 17 clubs. 

The clubs, which include 
Arsenal, Tottenham and West 
Ham. are "greedy - ' according 
to Mr Paed. "Everything I 
have done is completely legal. 
Tvo got in before the football 
clubs by registering their 
names on the Internet. They 
can set up another website if 


they want to but I legally own 
the websites.” 

Ivan Popes, director of Net- 
Names, a site-registering 
company, said: “A few years 
ago It was possible to make 
money oat of schemes like 
this, but the legal profession 
is getting wise to it There are 
test cases where courts have 
come down quite heavily on 
people who try to hold compa- 
nies to ransom like this." 
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parents’ 
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T HE committee investi- 
gating the etMcal con- 
duct of scientists in- 
volved in radiation 
experiments on humans in 
the 1550s and 1960s was ap- 
palled by one of its Endings, 
its chairwoman, J ulia Neu- 
berger, said yesterday. 

Most of the research in six 
studies was acceptable by the 
standards of the time but would 
never be petmJtted today, the 
committee concluded. 

hi one project in the mid- 
1950s In North Wales, scien- 
tists refused to return the 
bodies of children who had 
died of various causes to their 
parents after post mortems 
because they had, without 
permission, removed bones 
for radiation testing. The 
committee found that parents 
had been caused distress and 
confusion. “I End it mind- 
blowing that this could take 
place," Rabbi Neuberger said. 

The project designed by the 
UK Atomic Energy Authority 
to monitor the amount of 
Strontiom-90 in h uman bone, 
was commissioned by the 
government because of public 
Gears of the effect of Callout 
from nuclear testing around 
the world. It also looked at 
radiation levels in air, rain- 
water and the human diet. 

The committee was set up 
by the Medical Research 
Council after a Channel 4 doc- 
umentary in 1995. Jean 
Pritchard, mother of one of 
the dead children, said on 
camera that she had usM if 
she could dress her daughter 
in her christening robe for 
buriaL The request was de- 






cded. The two women fea- 
tured in the documentary ba d 
not known why their chil- 
dren's bodies were kept away 
from them until they were 
contacted by TV researchers. 

In other experiments preg- 
nant women were given doses 
of radioactive iodine to mea- 
sure thyroid changes. The 
committee's report has called 
tor a further study to look at 
the Increase in cancers in 
, Grampian, Scotland, after one 
1 such study in Aberdeen. 

Although the risks were ex- 
! tremely small, the report 
said, such work could help to 
reassure local people. 

In the Aberdeen study, as in 
others, the committee found 
that women who took part 
were given little Information, 
had not signed a consent form 
and were not told the outcome 
of the research. Kathleen 
Morrison and Loretta Ten- 
nant told the inquiry that 
they were not at Erst aware 
that they were swallowing 
radioactive material, or that 
testing would continue after 
they gave birth. 

“The committee did End an 
attitude among some re- 
searchers that regarded par- 
ticipants as dispensable, who 
did not need to be informed, 
thanked or kept in touch in 
any way.” the report said. 

"This may still be as true in 
the 1990s as it was in the 1950s 
and 1960s, and ft Is this con- 
cern which the committee 
would like to voice not only to 
the MRC but to the wider 
research community.” 

It recommended that long- 
term records of participation 
in research be kept and be 
easily accessible to those in- 
volved, and that notes be 
made in GPs* medical files. 


Animal shelter raid 
finds charnel house 

RSPSA inspectors found the rottingcareasesof more than 130 
anifnaia at an animal sanctuary in Crewe, Cheshire. Police 
raided two Oats and a lock-up garage after a neighbour became 
anxious about a dog bowling in ashed. Ann Stott, aged 56, the 
owner of the Crewe Animal Sanctuary, was arrested but 
released on bail after questioning. The RSPCA said the shelter 
was not a registered charity but had taken in a very large 
number of cats, dogs and birds. Post mortems on some 50 
carcases, including a fox, established that the animals had 
starved. Fifteen dogs and six cats were taken for treatment or 
returned to their owners. — Martin Wainurright 

Fertility treatment ‘risk 5 

A TECHNIQUE that allows infertile men to befethersmay Impair 
the mental development of their children, research suggests. The 
treatment involves injecting a single sperm cell directly into a 
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Unruly children ‘misunderstood’ 

C HILDREN who are unruly ( at greater risk of becoming ir 
because of a misunder- 1 voived in criminal activity. 


because of a misunder- 
stood brain disorder are 
badly undertreated in Brit- 
ain, a paediatrician claims. 

Geoffrey Kewley, of the 
Teaming Assessment Centre 
in Horsham, West Sussex, 
writing inthe British Medical 
Journal yesterday, said the 
uncontrolled behaviour of 
rhiidran with the condition 
was often blamed an poor par- 
enting. Yet without effective 
treatment the children were 


at greater risk of becoming in- 
volved in criminal activity. 

Attention deficit hyperac- 
tivity disorder was misunder- 
stood and under-recog n ised 
in Britain, although research 
indicated a likely genetic 
component and physical 
dysfunction. 

He said that in 1995 only 
about 0.03 per cent of British 
schoolchildren (about 6,000) 
were treated for the disorder, 
although up to 1 per cent suf- 
fered the condition. 




Painted in 1540, Portrait of an Unknown Man, by Hans Holbein the Younger, was returned yesterday to its oM home. Andley 
giid .ia y yy It was boogiit by En glish Heritage and goes on pnhHc show for the first time in 40 years fwn»wwG«n¥««Bi 


Intracytoplasmic sperm Injection (ICSI) is thought to have 
produced tens of thousands of children since it was introduced in 
1993. But researchers in Australia today publish findings in the 
Lancet suggesting ICSI children have a 17 percent chance of 
suffering delayed mental development by the time they are one. 

A team led by Jennifer Bowen, from the Royal North Shore 
hospital, at St Leonard's in New South Wales, compared 89 ICSI 
chHdrcm with 84 children bom after routine in vitro fertilisation 
and 80 conceived naturally. Only 2 pm- cent of file IVF children 
showed '‘mildly or significantly delayed development” at one. 
and 1 per cent of children conceived naturally . 


Python wins back Brian 

THE Monty Python comedy team has won back the rights to Its 
film The Life of Brian — 20 years after its release. Mr Justice 
Rattee ruled in the High Court that deals struck between the film 
distributor. Paragon Entertainment Corporation of Canada, and 
Channels television suppressed the true value of case of the most 
successful British movies- Python intends to sue Channel 4. 
which paid $100,000 for the film In a package, for damages. 

Paragon bought the film rights for $8 million in 1994 from 
George Harrison's Handmade Films. Although the Python team 
had agreed to hand over the copyright of tbe screenplay to 
Handmade, Python had the right to assess sales and make any 
necessary cuts. Mr Justice Rattee found these terms had been 
broket in 1994 and therefore Paragon lost all rights. 


Second post mortem 

A PATHOLOGIST m Lancashire yesterday carried out a second 
port mortem on Karen Murray, aged 19, of Southport, who died 
last week after collapsing with stomach pains while on holiday on 
Corfu. The first post mortem, by a Greek, doctor found surgical 
gauze and four plastic dips in Ms Murray's body . The cause of 
death was given as intestinal obstruction. 

A spokeswoman for the coroner’s office in Southport said tbe 
findings of tbe Charley-based Home OCBeepatboJogist bad been 
“withheld for further inquiries”. This week Alder Hey children's 
hospital in Liverpool disclosed that Ms Murray had had surgery 
there eight years ago for what is thought to have been a bowel 
disorder. An inquest will be held. — David Ward. 


Soldier fights detective 

ONE cfftiuro British srildiera convicted of onridnappingandkfll- 
ing a Danish tour guide in Corfu four years ago is fighting to 
prevent a private Loudon detective being allowed toglve evidence 
of fhAjr appeal, claiming he bad been paid bv Rnplis h newspapers 
for the story cff his time in prison with the three. 

The former Royal Green Jackets were jailed forlifehutare 
appealing against their conviction and sentence. Christos Pour- - 
gourides, representing Justin Fowler, aged 30. of Falmouth, at lie 
Supreme Court in Nicosia yesterday, offered no proof that news- 
papers had paid money but was granted an adjournment until 
mid-June to make further inquiries. The prosecutor and the other 
men, Allan Ford, 29. of Birmingham, and Geoffrey Pemell, 27, of 
Oldbury, West Midlands, are in favour ofhearing the detective. 
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Arts 

Council 

revolt 

grows 


Clare Longrigg reports on the 
challenge to the chairman as 
more advisers say they will quit 



i \ 


Gerry Robinson: blueprint Cor change 


PHOTOGRAPH: GARHYWEASER 


Arts Council 

plnpged further 


yesterday 


when two more 
sers announced 


advi- 

their 


intention to resign tapwjBJJ 
at the new chairmans Blue- 
print for change. , 

On Wednesday wmbexa ot 
the drama advisory panel, 
which consists of some of tne 
top names of Britis h the atre, 
quit en masse in protest at 
Gerry Robinson's proposes 
to' slim down the Arts Council 
from 23 members to around 

10. Under the proposals, 
chairmen of the various 
unteer panels of experts 
would lose their automatic 
place on the council. 

Yesterday, Stephen Phil- 
lips. the chai rman of the tour- 
ing arts panel, said he, too, 
planned to quit as an adviser. 
"The new regime has come in 
with a distorted brief;” 
said 

“The proposals place 
ridiculous amount of power 
in the h ands of the chief exec- 
utive. He has no experience of 
the arts, but great experience 
of business. The Department 
for Culture, Media and Sport 
(DCMS) is hugely to blame 
here. I am disturbed that they 
fhmir of the . arts as a sausage 
machine. I win res i g n at toe 
next panel meeting." 

He acknowledged that toe 
Arts Council badly needed 
cHmming down, bat claimed 


the proposals showed a lack 
of understanding. 

“A lot of Gerry Robinson s 
jrjftpc for streamlining are ad- 
mirable, but there was for too 
little attempt to get to under- 
stand the council before 
chang in g it They are trying 
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-Thelma Holt ‘Nowhere our 
voices can be heard 

to fix things that aren’t broke. 
We bring to the table a seri- 

ous ■ heavyweight 

irwoman ofthe 

dsmee paneL Lady 

widow of toe late choreogra- 
pher Kenneth MacMJUn. 
also announced she wojm 
resign. She said: yne of toe 
great strengths of tbe ^f 
Council was the input of the 

practitioners-” . 

They Joined proteste by 
West rend theatre producer 
Thelma Holt, toe chairwoman 
of the drama advisory panel, 
who claimed the Arts Council 
had abandoned the consulta- 
tion process. 

“There was no sign or a 


® s he sTid. “Why. 

systf^'thg Sands sit there 

acknowledged 

Mb "^hJlnouncIl was un> 

^ the paring. 

wield? that 

^^S^ess had begun with- 

0 ^^dld^“ k h0 rf. e J~ 
” e ftto at variance, 
^ stay and 

g^^ifaereifP®^ 

^SraaseoSaiyeeneral 
tBr 

the resign^^ 

S^’whdle thing had been a 

sible for the gover^ng t* 0 ^ 
rfthe Arte CouncD to be 
dimmed down sotat i ton 
become a nwre^ective d^- 
sion-making g 

come unwieldy ^ a ® em ' 
berehip that was too laree. 

•■Rut at the same. time. I 
. niwavs made it clear 
that it is absolutely essential 
SSSiSit panels of adv^ 

cussion and deliberations of 
toe council itself" 

Thelma Holt was unim- 
pressed. She said that hto bad 
neither sought nor been of- 
fered a meeting with the min- 
istry. “I wouldn't have done 

what I did if it was just a little 

bit of pique.” 



Snub to Akihito 
will be ‘insult 
to the Queen’ 


John 


V ICTIMS of Japanese 
prison camps win be in- 
sulting the Queen if they 
turn their backs on Emperor 
Akihito as he rides with her 
to Buckingham Palace on 
Tuesday, Japan's deputy am- 
bassador in London, I tarn 
Umezo, said yesterday. 

Former prisoners of war 
and civilian internees are 
planning to demonstrate 
against Akihito. Some veter- 
ans. angry about their 
blocked campaig n for com- 
pensation from Japan, have 
threatened to sing a disre- 
spectful version of toe second 
world war song Colonel Bogey. 

Buckingham Palace has 
said toe Queen would not be 
“embarrassed" about demon- 
strations. and at a joint media 
briefing with the Foreign 
Office, a palace spokesman 
said the Queen and toe Duke 
of Edinburgh — who Is patron 
of the Burma Star Associa- 
tion — were “very much look- 
ing forward” to the visit 
The FO spokesman said: 
“We are very conscious that 
our good relationship with 
Japan could not exist without 


the extraordinary sacrifices 
made during the war by 
POWs and civilian internees. 
We know that today's genera- 
tion must never forget the 
debt they owe their 
grandfathers.” 

He added that the veterans’ 
attempt to re-open Britain’s 
1951 peace treaty with Japan 

— which paid POWs £81 each 

— was legally doomed by the 
lapse of time. 

Mr Umezu said: "We have 
consistently said the 1951 
treaty was final. This is the 
nature of the rule of law.” 

Veterans have cited later 
treaties with Japan which 
gave other nations with atroc- 
ity victims up to 50 times as 
much compensation. Mr 
Umezu said he could not dis- 
cuss these figures. 

Though most of Akihito ’s 
London and Cardiff Itinerary 
is not public, it is hoped he 
will meet young people at a 
Downing Street lunch. Mr 
Umezu said Japan’s 260 Brit- 
ish factories generated 60,000 
Jobs directly, and 250,000 Indi- 
rectly. Meanhwile, Japanese 
firms in London are ur ging 
their employees to swarm 
Into the Mall — and perhaps 
swamp the veterans' protest. 


Latest ultrasound scanner gives 
mother 3D view of baby in womb 


Sarah Had 


A NEW ultrasound machine 
allows expectant parents 
to see three-dimensional pic- 
tures of their baby's face in 
the womb. 

The Austrian Kretztechnick 
Volusln scanner, available In 
only about five British hospi- 
tals, lets parents see every gri- 
mace and eyelid flicker. 

It helps doctors to detect 
foetal abnormalities far ear- 
lier than the 20 weeks at 
which they are picked up by 
2D ultrasound machines, 
ensuring that abortions, if 
required, can be carried out 
at an early stage. 

The scanner — which at 
£100,000 is double the price of 
a 2D scanner — can also indi- 
^te the likelihood of a wom- 
an being fertile by measuring 
the volume of her ovaries. 

In women who are not preg- 
nant it can more easily detect 
polyps, fibroids and missing 
intrauterine devices (colls) 
Gynaecologist Geeto Nar- 
gund, medical director of the 


centre for fertility and repro- 
ductive medicine at St 
George's hospital, Tooting, 
south London, said the ma- 
chine, and a second new de- 
vice measuring Wood flow to 
the lining of the womb, had 
"huge potential in Improving 
fertility treatment and assess- 
ing the growth of toe baby. 

“As for as toe patient is 
concerned, it works in exactly 
the same way as the 2D ma- 
chine, but it gives a for more 
clearly defined picture ... 
There is huge potential for 
being able to detect abnormal- 
ities earlier on.” 

Beynon, aged 33, the 
first glimpse of her 26-week- 
oid foetus was a moment she 
had longed for for toe three 
years s ince she began fertility 
treatment 

Ms Beynon, an office man. 
300’ Sultan, Surrey, said 
last night “it was a very emo- 
tiooal moment I saw toe defi- 
ntoon of the lips, toe nose, the 
cyra. I saw the eyes op ening 
am! shutting and toe baby’s 
^imace. It brought it home to 
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McVicar’s son guilty of 
Picasso shotgun robbery 


T HE son of reformed 
criminal John 
Me Vicar was found . 
guilty yesterday of a 
catalogue of armed robberies. 1 
including the theft of a . 
£650,000 Picasso. 

Russell Grant-McVicar, 1 
aged 33. had denied 16 
charges relating to eight rob- 1 
beries and one attempted rob - 1 
bery that brought him more : 
than £100.000 between 1993 
and 1997. After the verdict 
was delivered at the Old Bai- 
ley, Grant-McVicar said good- 
bye to the jury and shook 
hands with the detectives 
who helped convict him. He is 
due to be sentenced today. 

The 12-day trial bad beard 
how Grant-McVicar seized 
the Picasso, Tete de Femme, 
in March last year after 
storming into the Lefevre gal- 
lery in Mayfair, central Lon- 
don, and opening a holdall to 
reveal a double-barrelled 
shotgun. When a member of 
staff refused to band over the 
Picasso, he wrenched it from 
the wall and. pointing the gun 


Russell Grant-McVicar, who stole a £650,000 Picasso, Tete de Femme (right), armed with a shotgun 





at a cab driver who was wait- 
ing for him , fled to south 
London. 

Within hours, be had met 
the cat burglar Peter Scott. 
aged 67, in a London park to 
hand him the painting. Scott, 
a “gentleman thief" who 
burgled Sophia Loren and 
Elizabeth Taylor in a crimi- 
nal career spanning half a 
century, was jailed last week 
for 3 '/j years after changing 
his plea and admitting con- 


spiring to handle the Picasso. 
Scott described Grant-McVi- 
car as a “surrogate son" dur- 
ing his trial, and. although be 
had handed over the painting 
to an accomplice in exchange 
for £75,000. he insisted he had 
been motivated by misguided 
loyalty to Grant-McVicar. 4 T 
knew this man, I got close to 
him. cared for him and in the 
end. boom.' 1 Scott had told the 
court- 

pending the Old Bailey ver- 
dict, reporting restrictions 
prevented the two men being 
linked in any way; Grant- 
McVicar was referred to by a 
false name during Scott's 
trial- No direct reference to 
Grant-Mc Vicar’s father was 
made during his trial 

The jury was told that 
Grant-McVicar gave police 
"clear unambiguous and 
thoroughly detailed accounts 
of the robberies" following 
his arrest in Southampton 
last August He said that at 
times he had wanted to be 
arrested or to give himself up. 
but could not bring himself to 
do so because of his father. 

John McVicar. aged 58. 
became Britain’s most 


wanted man after a spectacu- 
lar escape in 1968 while serv- 
ing a 23-year sentence for 
armed robbery and shooting a 
policeman. He was only 
recaptured two years later. 
On release be became a 
writer and broadcaster, and 
turned his life story Into a 
■ Dim starring Roger Dal try. 

When Grant-McVicar had 
escaped from police custody 
in 1993, his father told the 
BBC he bad only seen him 
regularly when he was aged 
four to six, but people as- 
sumed be was “a chip off the 
old block”. 

“In fact his motives are en- 
tirely different. He is 
essentially getting back at 
me, 1 guess, for not being 
around in bis childh ood when 
I was in prison." 

When Grant-McVicar bad 
been jailed for cheque 
offences in 1988, his lawyer 
said: “It is very hard being 
the son of a famous father. 

“The two have a strange 
love-hate relationship. The 
lather blames the son for not 
having learned from his 
example, and the son blames 
the father for neglecting him." 


Man hunted down and killed 
by mob on council estate 


Martin Watnwnrfgtit 

P OLICE in Manchester ap- 
pealed for information 
yesterday about a mob of men 
and women who hunted down 
and killed a young father on a 
council estate. 

Neighbours described yes- 
terday how some IS people 
Chased Stephen Mills, aged 34, 
down alleys in the Inner city 
area of Miles Platting before 
heating him with a baseball 
hat and stabbing him through 
the heart 

Greater Manchester police 
began door to door inquiries 
in streets round Aldworth 
Drive, where Mr Mills had 
been living alone since his 
partner walked out this year, 
taking their two young chil- 
dren to live nearby. He was 
unemployed and is under- 
stood to have living on inva- 
lidity benefit as a victim of 
schizophrenia. 

Neighbours in Queen's- 
Road, where windows in Mr 
Mills’s house were smashed 
before the attack, said he had 
recently associated with a 
group of “real heavies”, alleg- 


edly involved in drug dealing 
and burglaries. Rumours had 
spread round the estate that 
he was Involved with a gang 
responsible for a spate of 
thefts. 

James Read, 30. who lives 
next door, said his car bad 
been wrecked by the mob be- 
fore the killing because it was 
parked in Mr Mills's drive. 
The victim’s front door had 
been kicked in last week and 
a car ftill of people had moni- 
tored his movements when he 
went for a walk before the 
attack. 

“Someone shouted There 
be is, he's coming’,’ 1 said an- 
other neighbour. “Stephen 
ran behind a house but they 
went after him. one bad a 
baseball bat and you could 
hear the sound of it hitting 
him. He got away once and 
| started running, but they all 
went straight after him.” 

Detectives said last night 
no one bad been arrested and 
they, were still trying to estab- 
lish the identities of people in 
the mob. A confidential tele- 
phoneline has been opened to 
encourage witnesses to mihb 
forward. 


All Sir Eddie Kulukundis 
needs is a red hat and coat 
and tie could pass for Santa 
Claus. Which is, of course, 
exactly what the 65-year-old 
has been to British athletes 
for more than two decades. 
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Milosevic 

ploy may 
bring down 
his empire 


e^rdianFridayMS^ 



Jonathan Steele 


T HE last rusty screws 
that hold what 
remains ctf Yugosla- 
via together are on 
the verge of snapping thanks 
to the latest power-play by the 
Serbian strongman, Slobodan 
Milosevic. While media and 
diplomatic attention has fo- 
cused on the growing guer- 
rilla war in Kosovo, Mr Milo- 
sevic has been using peaceful 
but machiavellian moaiw to 
Impose tight control on the 
neighbouring republic of 
Montenegro. 

The small, mountainous 
region is the only (me of for- 
mer Yugoslavia’s six repub- 
lics left within the federation. 
Slovenia. Croatia, Bosnia and 
Macedonia walked oat in 1991 
and 1992. 

The Yugoslav president 
may be about to send troops 
to clamp down in Montene- 


The decision is a 
blow against all of 
us. . . This is an 
act of breaking 
up Yugoslavia’ 


gro. But his clumsy effort to 
bolster Belgrade’s control 
could lead In the end to Mon- 
tenegro’s independence, ac- 
cording to regional observers. 

Hie game centres on parlia- 
mentary elections in Monte- 
negro next Sunday. Mr Milo- 
sevic is trying to ensure his 
favourites win. But if they do 
not. he wants the nuuww to 
impose a state of emergency 
and rule by decree. It is a Byz- 
antine struggle which moved 
into high gear on Monday 
when Mr Milosevic sacked 
Radoje Kontic, the prime min- 
ister of Yugoslavia. 

Mr Kontic, a Montenegrin, 
had refused to take Mr Milo- 
sevic’s side in the ejections. 
Through state television. Mr 
Milosevic has been whipping 
up hostility towards the Mon- 
tenegrin president, Milo Dju- 
kanovic, who has taken a pro- 
Western line since he 
narrowly won power last 
year. He defeated Momir Bu- 
latovic, a Milosevic ally. 

Using Bulatovic supporters 
in the federal parliament. Mr 


Milosevic sacked Mr Kcmtio 
and installed Mr Bulatovic. 
“The decision is a blow 
against all of us ... This is an 
act of breaking up Yugosla - 1 
via,” Mr Djukanovic told ' 
party members in bis capital, ! 

Podgorica. They refuse to rec- 
ognise the new prime 
minister. 

Montenegro has ■ equal 
status with Serbia in Yugosla- 
via despite having less fh*n a 
tenth rf Serbia’s population 
— a mere 050,000 people. It is 
landlocked Serbia's gateway 
to Adriatic parts. During the i 
wars with Croatia and Bos- 
nia, Montenegro was loyal to 
Mr Milosevic. It allowed vi- 
cious Serb paramilitaries to , 
operate on its territory and | 
its troops joined the Serbs in 
ethnic deansing in Bosnia. 

Mr Djukanovic’s record 
was undistinguished. Hie was 
part of the Bulatovic team 
then and both are thought to 1 
have made undisclosed for- 
tunes out erf sanctions-busting 1 
when pressure on Yugoslavia I 
was at its height After the i 
Bosnian war Mr Djukanovic 
saw the chance for power and i 
formed his own party. By 
making the correct noises ; 
I about reforming the econo- 
my, privatising state enter- 
prises, and taking a moderate 
line on Kosovo, he won Amer- 
j lean support 

Washington sees him as 
useful in the straggle against 
Mr Milosevic. The federal 
constitution gives Montene- 
gro equal seals in the upper 
house, where it can block leg- 
islation. If MT Djukanovic’s 
party wins next week’s elec- 
tions, his supporters win be 
ahle to use that power. 

By getting his man in as 
federal prime minister before 
the polls, Mr Milosevic hopes i 
to nip any such problem in i 
the bod. If Montenegro’s vot- 
ers choose the wrong party, 
be could claim threats to state , 
security and declare an emer- 
gency. But the use of troops I 
could inflame passions and : 
lead to popular unrest and a 
declaration of independence. 

This would strengthen the I 
moves towards independence 
in Kosovo. The Albanian ma- 
jority in what is still a Ser- 
bian province asks why Mon- 
tenegro, which has a third of 
Kosovo’s population, should 
have the status of a federal 
republic. If Montenegro goes 1 
independent, the Albanian ar- 
gument win be unstoppable. 
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Riots ruin Madrid football party 


JUMaQooch In Madrid 


P RIDE turned to 
shame yesterday 
after celebrations 
of Madrid's Euro- 
pean Cop win de- 
generated Into drunken 
riots, prompting an 
anguished debate about 
why soccer violence has be- 
come as much of a problem 
at home as it is abroad. 

“We don't do this football 
violence thing,” said a sup- 
porter of Real Madrid, the 
team that beat Italy’s 
Juventos by one goal to nil 
in the fliwi in Amsterdam 
an Wednesday night. "We 
leave It up to you British.” 

Around 200 people were 
injured in violent clashes 


after police tried to block 
Ctbeles fountain in the 
dty centre where Real Ma- 
drid hM traditionally cele- 
brate victory. 

Su pporte rs, led by hard- 
core fans currying Nazi 
memorabilia, threw stones, 
bottles and cans. Slot 
police fought back with 
tear-gas, bullets and ba- 
tons, leading to claims that 
1 they might have provoked 
the fans. 

The winning team’s vic- 
, torious homecoming last 
night was expected to trig- 
ger more riots. Fans defied 
calls for restraint by flock- 
ing to Madrid airport. 
b urs tin g through barriers 
around the Cibeles foun- 
tain and lining the route 
along the avenue to 


i the stadium, where a huge 
party had been prepared. 

The celebrations had 
begun the night before im- 
mediately after Predrag Ml- 
Jatovic scored in the 07th 
1 min ute of the game. The 
I match virtually paralysed 
1 Madrid, with cinemas, 
bingo and theatres 

i playing to near empty 
| houses or remaining shut. 

I But. as soon as It ended, an 
estimated 500,000 Madrl- 
i lehos poured into the 
, streets, clapping and hoot- 
! ing the horns of their cars 
as they made their way 
towards Cibeles square. 

, Those who stayed at 
| home were stunned by the 
scenes of drunken hooli- 
i gans attacking police 
! shown later on television. 


The Spanish passion for 
football has rarely trans- 
lated Into the type oT soccer 
violence common in other 
countries. Soccer hooligan- 
ism has been seen as a for- 
eign, mainly British, phe- 
nomenon and compared 
unfavourably with the fam- 
ily auppport traditionally 
enjoyed by Spanish clubs. 

The exception has always 
been Real Madrid’s bard- 
core group of supporters, 
the Ultra Sura, who take 
their name from the south 
goal area in Real Madrid's 
Bernabeu stadium and who 
are matched only by Barce- 
lona football club’s Boixos 
Noix (Mad Boys). 

Until now, however, 
Ultra-led violence had been 
directed mainly against 


supporters from rival Span- 
ish teams, such as Madrid’s 
other main club Atlettco. or 
Barcelona. 

The Ultras combine rabid 
support for Real Madrid 
with rightwing politics. 
Many are skinheads who 
' carry fascist insignias. But 
the club, which counted 
General Franco among its 
supporters, has been reluc- 
tant to crack down on 
them. 

Last month. Real’s Euro- 
pean semi-final against 
Borussia Dortmund at the 
Bernabeu in Madrid was 
delayed for more than an 
hour after Ultras reached 
through the stand netting 
and palled down ropes sap- 
porting the goalpost. The 
club was fined by Uefe for 


allowing the Ultras into the 
area behind the goal which 
has no seating — a prereq- 
uisite for all European 
games, to prevent violence. 

D emands for tough action 
after that incident led 
Real’s managment to close 
a email clubhouse used by 
the Ultras in the stadium, 
which they had decked out 
with swastikas. More mea- 
sures to control the Ultras 
are being called for. 

Madrid’s regional presi- 
dent. Ruiz GaUardbn, said: 
“We cannot allow what 
should have been a great 
family celebration involv- 
ing all the people of Madrid 
and Indeed all Spaniards to 
turn into a nasty incident 
reported on the crime 
pages.” 
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Joanna Coles 

in New York on 
a row over 
whether women 
in journalism 
can have it all 


W OMEN'S hard-won 
equality in the 
workplace suffered 
a double blow in 
United States newsrooms yes- 
terday after a woman editor 
at the New York Times 
sparked a national debate by 
announcing she did not be- 
lieve that in ‘‘an all-consum- 
ing profession like journal- 
ism, a w oman with children 
can devote as much time and 
energy as a man”. 

Meanwhile, Mark Wllles. 
the publisher of the Los Ange- 
les Times, declared that 
women readers preferred 
“emotional” stories to “ana- 
lytical” ones and. in a bizarre 
proposal which drew Immedi- 
ate condemnation, suggested 
that staff who quoted women 
and minority groups should 
be paid more. 

The comments by Mr W flies 
and Joyce Pumick, metropol- 
itan editor of the New York 
Times, fuelled anger among 
journalists — male and fe- 
male alike. 

“I was appalled,” said Jill 
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Hamburg, the associate editor 
of Working Woman magazine, 
which caters to female execu- 
tives. “It was so Ironic. She 
makes [her comments] on the 
day Jill Barad, the chief exec- 
utive of Mattel, appears on 
the cover of Business Week. 
She has two children.” 

Judson Culbreth, the editor 
In chief of Working Mother, 
which has 2L5 million readers 
In the US, said: "As someone 
who does have children and 
has a career, 1 wouldn't agree. 
But face-time [the American 
term for time spent In the 
office] Isn't the only way to be 
noticed. It’s about working 
smarter, not longer or harder. 
In business you're Judged on 
results not effort.” 


office at 6pm instead of 8 or 
9pm, I wouldn't be the metro 
editor.” she said. 

Ms Pumick said, with rare 
exceptions, women who had 
children tended to “get off the 
track and lose ground”. She 
said: “Should women and 
men who have taken the de- 
tour of the mommy /daddy 
track be as far along as those 
who haven't? Would that be 
fair? f reluctantly have to say 
that it would not be fair.” 

At a meeting called the 
following day. Ms Pumick ex- 
plained her comments to sev- 
eral dozen employees. Asked 
il she thought mothers con- 
tributed less to the paper, she 
replied: “You contribute , 
oulerently." 


‘If I had left the New York Times to have 
children I wouldn’t be the metro editor’ 


Ms Pumick made her com- 
ments to an audience at New 
York’s Barnard College, Co- 
lumbia University, on Tues- 
day- night She claimed the 
key to her own relative suc- 
cess was that she had “for- 
feited 1 ' the chance to have 
children. 

“If 1 had left the Times to 
have children and then come 
back to work a four-day week, 

the way some women on my 
Staff do now, or if 1 had taken 
long vacations and leaves to 
be with my family, or left the 


Yesterday Ms Pumick said 
she had been "taken aback by 
the response" and had been 
a little naive”. "But I don't 
think you can have it all she 
the statement 
El 1 ** founder of Cosmopoli- 
tan, Helen Gurley Brown, 

JJ* her speech was 
largely personal about ”rav 
regret at not having a fam- 
ily . and that she would not 
her current job if 
she had children. "Unless you 
arc very wealthy or m3f e ac . 

commodations with your hus- 


band that he works at home, 
it's very diffic ult." she said. 

Ms Purnick is married to a 
former limes executive, now 
a columnist. Max FrankeL 
She also said parents often 
sought flexible schedules and 
that such decisions “have 
consequences” for a career. 

Mr Wilies's comments were 
made In the Wan Street Jour- 
nal. Citing a series about 
child junkies which he said 
appealed more to women 
readers than to men, he said 
women liked stories “with 
emotional punch” and that 
‘■mothers were more likely to 
know the names of their chil- 
dren's teachers than fathers”. 

Bob Baker, the metro editor 
of the Los Angeles Times, 
said it was “as if a stink bomb 
had been thrown into the 
newsroom". Jim Newton, a 
reporter, said “a fairly large 
number of women in thic 
Place are pretty miffed". 

Journalists were also con- 
cerned about his plan to pav 
them more for quoting 
women and minority groups 
on the grounds that readers 
£***■ te feel like the paper’s ' 
they can't dothat 
it s a fundamentally white- 
-male newspaper” 
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T HE COLLAPSE of the 
rule of law across a 
broad swath of southern 
Russia was exposed yesterday 
when a band of several hun- 
dred heavily-armed men was 
given the chance to walk tree 
after killing two policemen 
and storming the local gov- 
ernment headquarters. 

The paralysis of the Mos- 
cow authorities In the face of 
what was effectively an at- 
tempted local coup in Dage* 
stan, a strategic region on the 


Caspian Sea. suggests It may 
be only a matter of time be- 
fore it follows its neighbour 
Chechenla into chaos, war 
and de facto independence. 

The gang of 200-300 fighters, 
loyal to Russian MP Nadir 
Khachilayev. head of the 
Union of Russian Muslims, 
seized the government build- 
ing In the centre of the 
Dagestan! capital, Makhach- 
kala, and hoisted the green Is- 
lamic flag over IL They were 
persuaded to leave later. 

The Incident followed a dash 
on Wednesday night between 
police and Mr Khachilayev s 


towards in which at least 
two police were killed. The 
bodyguards barricaded them. 
se ^ s to toe MFs house, but 
yesterday broke tbnShi 
Pj>to» cordon and, withtbei? 
anned suppprtere, headed f£ 
central Makhachkala. Shots 
were. exchanged and 
reports or Injuries. ^ 
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P^rty ‘Habibie will not change a thing - 
j we will continue to demonstrate 
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Indonesian students celebrate in a fountain in front of parliament in Jakarta (left) after the news that President Suharto had resigned yesterday. The 
outgoing leader salutes (above) after his announcement on live national television photographs: choo yoo-kong and Charles oharapak 


: £ Fresident/The new 

■ ^ ruler is unlikely to last, 
- l)Jick Cumming-Bruce 
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QTORCYCJUS 
taxi driver Ed- , 
die parodies the 
honorifics end- 
lessly repeated 
in the official media: “Profes- 
sor, doctor, engineer, bald- 
headed Bacharuddin Jusuf 
Habibie. He’s not only smart, 
/he’s a genius.” 

; Ertan street vendor to busi- 
I ness tycoon, it was difficult to 
! find much love yesterday for 
the new president of the 
world’s fourth most populous 
country. 

The 61-year-old technology 
expert and friend of the out- 
going President Suharto at- 
tracts some ardent support as 
a "brilliant visionary". But 
he comes with a tainted past 


that convinces most Indone- 
sians he has little political 
fixture. 

Two months or six, no one 
agrees on just how long Mr 
Habibie may survive, but he 
is thought unlikely to last 
unta the end of his term, in 
2003. 

Mr Suharto shares that con- 
cern. He stalled a call for his 
resignation earlier this week 
on the grounds that any pres- 
sure forcing him out might 
soon turn on his successor. 

The resignation demands 
from parliament and his own 
party Golkar which prompted 
Mr Suharto to stand down 
also named Mr Habibie, then 
vicepresident 

“Many of us feel that Su- 
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harto being replaced by Habi- 
bie wont change a thins defi- 
nitely we will continue to 
demonstrate,” said student 
activist Anas. 

“This is just Episode A,” 
said a businessman, Arifin 
Panigoro. “We have to go 
further," 

Doubts are being expressed 
about whether Mr Habibie 
has the political skills or sup- 
port to survive. Mr Habibie’s 
career blossomed under presi- 
dential favour that allowed 
him to ignore what anyone 
might think about him or his 
works. 

Several years ago, Mr Habi- 
bie set out to nurture a 
broader following as head of 
an association of Muslim 
intellectuals. 

But he embarks on the 
daunting task of trying to 
restore stability to the vast 
archipelago as the first presi- 
dent not to come from the po- 
litically dominant island of 
Java and with virtually no 
grassroots support 
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harto named Mr Habibie as 
his choice for vice-president 
Indonesia’s currency fell 
36 percent 

What puts him on the 
reformers' hit list is his repu- 
tation as “the greatest nepo- 
tist after Suharto”. 

A brother runs an expen- 
sive industrial concern which 
allegedly boosts the family 
coffers and a son who is~ 
barely out of university is in 
charge of a costly aircraft en- 
gine project 

His self-serving meddling . 


Bitterness/There 

were no celebrations 
in Surabaya city, 
reports John Aglionby 


INDONESIA'S second 
largest city was barely 
functioning yesterday. 


Airlangga University, said. 


had stepped down were ad- 
vertisements for the eve- 
ning newspaper. 

Many residents were 
struggling to understand 
why their city was singled 
out among millions of pro- 
reform demonstrators for 
such tough repression. 

“We have no idea why the 
army was so repressive 
here and nowhere else in 
the country,” the human 
rights lawyer. Trimoelja 


in military procurements, gripped by tension and 

most famously buying the fear. 

floating hulks of the old East Two days of unprovoked 


“Suharto has gone but Soerjadi, said. “Why could 
his people are still in they not have acted as they 


President HaUMe makes 
his first televised speech 
to the nation yesterday, 
but doubts were already 
being raised about hfs 
pofitfcal sfcftf and support 


floating hulks of the old East Two days of unprot 
German navy, left Mr Habibie army brutality agz 
with enemies in the one insti- thousands of peaceful 
totloa that really matters, the testers have left p t 
military. fearful that any gath 

By all accounts he has same will be met with bullet 
friends in uniform, suppos- tear-gas from soldiers. 
ecQy including the h^nnim* University campuses 
and ambitious General teemed with tens of 
Prahowo Subianto. sands of students the 

Yet one reason why mili- before were silent. 


army brutality against city will not feel the 
thousands of peaceful pro- Suharto era is over.” 


power. As long as Habibie did In Jakarta or In Yogya- 
ls president and the army karta. where half a million 
continues to repress us, the people were allowed to 
ity wilt not feel the demonstrate, or in ETjung- 
iharto era is over.” pandang, where tens of 

Ardian Sumadiya, the thousands took to the 


testers have left people Ardian Sumadiya, the thousands took to the 
fearful that any gathering student leader at the Uni- streets without a problem." 
will be met with bullets and verslty of Surabaya, said: John Vidal adds : Tribal 
tear-gas from soldiers. “What the army did in the leaders in the remote prov- 

University campuses that last two days has stunned tnce of Irian Jaya — under 


hoped would dazzle follow Soharto up to Ihe last minute. 


edly including the hardline University campuses that last two days has stunned tnce of Irian Jaya — under 
and ambitious General teemed with tens of thou- us. We need a day off to de- direct m ilit ar y rule for 30 
Prahowo Subianto. sands of students the day fuse the situation.” years — called for regional 

Yet one reason why mili- before were silent, and Apart from two brief autonomy yesterday and an 
tary bosses stayed behind Mr shops, banks and restau- thanksgiving ceremonies end to the human rights vi- 


That may yet follow if Mr I countrymen and foreigners a former minister said, was 


Habibie manages a miracle I alike with national potentiaL 


and reduces the soaring 
prices helping to keep public 
anger on the boll, but his eco- 
nomic credentials are even 
shakier. 


Mr Suharto went further, 
bringing him into the govern- 
ment for two decades as his 
technology coordinator. 

But Mr Habibie drew con- 


preclsely to stop a Habibie 
presidency. resigned, 43 of the city’s Suharto’s departure. The 

Few people were impressed leading intellectuals issued only indications that he 

by the spectacle yesterday of a statement rejecting his 

the army chief General Tni successor B. J. Habibie* . - - - — 

Wiranto following the newly urging the mill tarry to lie- I 


rants remained closed. for Mr Suharto’s resigns- olations and exploitation of 

Less than four hours tion. no one took to the resources which, they say, 
after President Suharto streets to celebrate the Mr have killed more than 
resigned, 43 of the city’s Suharto’s departure. The 60,000 people since Mr Su- 


harto came to power. 


Engineering studies, a doc- troversy. squandering sworn-in President Habibie to ten to the people’s aspira- 
torate in Germany, and his billions of dollars making air- the microphone to declare the tions and calling for parlia- 
early work with aircraft mak- craft no one wanted to buy. support of the armed forces meat to choose a new 


early work with aircraft mak- craft no one wanted to buy. 
ers Messerscbmitt earned Mr By the time the IMF arrived 
Habibie, who is known as in Jakarta last year to salvage 


Rudy to his friends, a reputa- 
tion for intelligence. 


for him. 

B may suit the army to 


president and vice-presi- 
dent to form a new govern- 


That persuaded Mr Suharto j their hit list 


Indonesia’s collapsing econo- have a weak and dependent meat free of corruption, 
my, his schemes were high on president, the ex-minister “Although we have won 


said, but “1 think the army the first battle, there is no 


in 1976 to push him Into set- Financial markets were will put the new cabinet on. a sense of victory here in Sa- 
ting op Indonesia’s own air- equally unimpressed. On the leash and let it go from month rabayeu” Dr Daniel Spar- 


craft industry, which he ( day in January that Mr Su- 1 to mouth." 


ringa, a sociologist from 


Neighbours prepare for 
contagion of ‘Asian flu’ 


The region/John Gittings 
assesses the likely ripple effect 
on Asia as China tells its media, 
‘Don’t mention the students’ 


W ILL A NEW epi- 
demic of Asian flu 
— - political as well 
as economic — 
send the region into convul- 
sion? From Befling to Ran- 
goon, the toppling of Suhar- 
to’s regime has a resonance. 

Even in new democracies 
such as Sooth Korea, the In- 
donesian example could 
rekindle militancy among 
students and workers. Might 
not the toppling of one pater- 
nalist leader make Malaysia’s 
Mahathir Mohamad more 
vulnerable, and even weaken 
Lee Euan Yew’s political leg- 
acy in Singapore? 

Chinese wariness of revolu- 
tionary contagion has been 
evident in Its coverage of the 
Indonesian crisis. Communist 
Party advice to its media 
swans to have been: “Don't 
mention the students.” 

Only brief images have ap- 
peared on Chinese television 
of the cheering Indonesian 
students occupying the 
grounds of parliament who 
could easily evoke the nine- 1 
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year-old ghosts of Tiananmen 
Square. 

Yesterday’s official state- 
ment from Beijing was in cau- 
tionary code. China would 
not comment, it said, on Mr 
Suharto’s resignation, but 
hoped — as a friendly neigh- 
bour — that Indonesia could 
“maintain social stability" . 

Stability is the mantra with 
which China has always justi- 
fied the suppression of its 
own student revolution. Last 
week file Chins -Daily broke 
editorial silence to deplore 
the “violence” in Jakarta — 
whatever Its causes. It said: 
“Indonesia’s turbulence also 
[has] a bad impact on other 
oontrles In the region.’' 

Yet the impact of Indone- 
sia's crisis on the region's 
politics will not be so wide- 
spread as it continues to be on 
its economies. This is not 
eastern Europe in 1989-90,- 
when political change in 
Poland and policy shifts in 
Hungary (with unintended 
help from Mikhail Gorba- 
chev) triggered mass protests 


and swiftly toppled regimes 
in East Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Romania. 

Their common targets were 
the deformed political struc- 
tures of Soviet-led communist 
rule. Asia's common denomi- 
nator Is less tangible. Most of 
the region has already broken 
flee from the distortions of 
the odd war. Politics has 
moved on — although differ- 
ently — in Thailand, the Phil- 
ippines and South Korea. 

Mr Suharto, propped up by 
the West after - he “defeated 
communism" in the 1960s 
(and condoned Che murder of 
hundreds of thousands of In- 
donesians), was almost the 
last survivor. North Korea — 
where student protest is al- 
most unimaginable — is the 
only other living dinosaur. 

Bnt globalisation, which 
along with rapid economic 
growth has brought unem- 
ployment and wider dispari- 
ties in income, is a harder, 
hydra-headed monster for 
any mass movement to tackle. 

Indeed for China, still able 
to pick and choose which as- 
I pects of the world market to 
admit within fts borders, the 
benefits of globalisation have 
so for served to lull political 
protest 

Vietnam, where the equa- 
tion is less favourable, could 
be more vulnerable to unrest 


— already simmering in parts 
of its countryside. 

Asia's discontented work- 
ers and farmers, as well as 
students, will be watching Ja- 
karta to see how the struggle 
unfolds. The biggest question 
is whether the Indonesian 
revolution will substitute real 
democracy for the "guided” 
version under military tute- 
lage? And, when the real 
might of the Indonesian 
armed forces is finally con- 
fronted, will the tanks roll In 1 
as they did in Beijing? 

If Indonesia’s army power , 
can be defeated or won over, ; 
it could encourage even 
Burma's battered opposition. I 
; Thailand's army has already | 
seen the wisdom of accommo- i 
dation with civil power, bat it 
will feel all the more obliged 
to tread carefOUy. (Military 
regimes outside Asia — such 
as Nigeria — could also 
shiver.) 

The habit of democracy. 
Hang Kong's leading demo- 
crat Martin Lee (about to con- 
test the first post-handover 
elections on Sunday) aaid yes- 
terday, is infectious. Many 
would add that the example of 
repression is equally potent 
The ultimate outcome in In- 
donesia may not cause imme- 
diate change elsewhere, but it 
will colour the political cli- 
mate one way or another. 
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10 WORLD NEWS - 

US shuttle diplomacy has failed to solve the border spat between Eritrea and its former comrade-in arms, 

Old Ethiopian allies 
fall out over land 
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IGHT years after they 
jointly won a civil 
war against a com- 
munist dictator, the 
leaders of Ethiopia and Eri- 
trea seem on the verge of at- 
tacking each other over a tri- 
angle of rocky land along 
their shared border. 

At the weekend they 
massed thousands of troops 
on each side of the disputed 
territory. Their officials have 
criticised each other using in- 
creasingly harsh rhetoric, 
each accusing the other of in- 
vading a 250-square-mfle zone 
around Bariame known as the 
Yigra triangle. 

The crisis has worsened de- 
spite the efforts of the United 
States assistant secretary of 
state, Susan Rice, who has 
shuttled between Addis 
Ababa and Asmara for three 
days, according to Washing- 
ton officials. 

“Both of these countries are 
close blends of the United 
States," a state department 
spokesman, James Rubin, 
said. “We have urged both 
governments to practise 
restraint" 

But the Ethiopian foreign 
minister. Seyonm MesGn, 
said his country would take 
“necessary measures" unless 
Eritrea immediately with- 
drew Its troops. Eritrea de- 
nies its forces are on Ethio- 
pian soil. 
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Ethiopia's hardline mes- 
sage came a day after the pro- 
government newspaper 
Abiyowawi Democracy 
accused Eritrea of having de- 
ployed 20,000 troops along the 
frontier, digging trenches and 
building defences around Eta- 
dame and a second town, 
Sheraro. 

The report could not be con- 
firmed, although Journalists 
who visited the region on 
Sunday said ttwn-Mnrty of Eri- 
trean troops had taken up de- 
fensive positions. 

The crisis erupted, last 
week, when Ethiopia accused 
Eritrea of having invaded its 
territory. The countries, have 
disagreed about their border 


since Eritrea gained indepen- 
dence from Ethiopia in 1993. 
But they have remained al- 
lies; partly for historical 
reasons. Eritrean rebels 
played pivotal role in the 
alli anc e - of rebel grouts that. 
misted fitinopia's Marxist dic- 
tator, M sn g istu Haile Mar- 
iam, in May 1991 and set up 
the present government. 

Yet the amicable dispute be- 
tween old txanradesr in-arms 

about which colonial-era map 
shmiM determine the modern 
border took a violent turn on 
May 6, when forces from both 
sides clashed in the disputed 
zone. 

-Details of what occurred 
are sketchy. Ethiopia says Er- 
itrean troops crossed into its 
territory, ransacked health 
centres and schools and kid- 
napped civil servants. Ethio- 
pian officials maintain that 
the troops are still on their 
territory; — New York Times. 

Reuters adds: Eritrea yes- 
terday released copies of a 
map it said proved the valid- 1 
Hy of Its claim to the disputed j 
border area. Eritrea's cabinet 
said the map was Issued by 
fee Ethiopian Mapping Au- 
thority in 1997 and showed 
the Tigray administrative 
zone, an Ethiopian province 
bordering Eritrea, but that it 
had been altered to "carve out 
large swaths of Eritrean 
ter ri tory " - 
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An Eritrean soldir- 1 
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Photographer Jos6 Luis Cabezas a day before his burned and handcuffed 
body wasfound- photograph: juwjose bows 


A rare picture of Alfredo Yabrdn, who allegedly ordered the murder of 
Cabezas for photographing him photograph: hiigovualobos 


‘Invisible man’ takes bloody bow 


Phil Gunson 

on the murder 
mystery that 
may reach to 
the heart of 
government 


B; 


B Y blowing his brains 
out wife a shotgun as 
police arrived at his 
7,000-acre estate in 
northern Argentina, fugitive 
multi-millionaire Alfredo Ya- 
bran — prime suspect in the 
murder last year of a news 
photographer, Jos6 Luis Ca- 
bezas — has added a further 
dramatic twist to a mystery 
reaches into the heart of 
government. 

The alleged connections be- 
tween Yabr&n, whom former 
economy minister Domingo 
CavaDo called the boss of fee 
irtafig and President Carlos 
Menem had seemed set to 
dea l a mortal blow to the Ar- 
gentine leader’s shaky bid for 
re-election next year. 

Yabran styled himself “the 
invisible man”. It was Cabe- 
zas, of fee magazine Noticias, 
whose photographs tore away 


the veil — and feat allegedly 
provoked fee tycoon to order 
his murder. 

On January 25 1 997. the 
newsman was kidnapped In 
fee exclusive seaside resort of 
Pinamar, beaten, shot in the 
head and his body burned 
along with bis car. No at- 
tempt was made to hide the 
remains, perhaps because the 
killers wanted to send a mes- 
sage; almost certainly be- 
cause they felt immune from 
prosecution. 

Hie investigation became a 
political hot potato, not least 
because of its implications for 
the struggle between Mr 
Menem and his bitter rival 
Eduardo Duhalde. governor 
of Buenos Aires province 
where fee murder took place, 
for the Peronist presidential 
candidacy. 

Unless the crime were 
solved, Mr Duhalde’s hid for 
the candidacy was probably 
dead. But if he could link it to 
the president's inner cirde. 
Mr Menem would be mortally 
wounded. 

The dead businessman was 
the motor that activated the 
latent struggle between the 
two politicians, said commen- 
tator Eduardo van der Kooy, 
in the daily Clarin. 

Judges linked to Mr Menem 


tried to wrest jurisdiction 
from those of the province, 
1 while fee president and mem- 
bers of his cabinet dismissed 
the alleged political implica- 
tions of the crime as 
nonsense. 

Their strategy suffered a 
blow when Justice minister 
Elias Jassan — who had de- 
nied knowing Yabran — was 
forced to resign after more 


ft seems clear 
that the last 
chapter in this 
gory tale has yet 
to be written 

than ioo telephone conversa- 
tions between fee tycoon and 
the minister were traced to 
bis cellphone. 

Ten suspects have so for 
been arrested, including 
policemen and bodyguards 
working for Yabr&n. But the 
breakthrough came when the 
ex-wife of the principal sus- 
pect Claimed Yabrfin told him 
to carry out the killing. 

Police tracked Yabrfin to 

his estanda in the northern 


province of Entre Rios, but as 
they approached fee bath- 
room, Yabrfin polled fee trig- 
ger cm a shotgun. 

They found him stretched 
out on the floor, wearing a 
white T-shirt and blue jogging 
pants. His face was unrecog- 
nisable, but an autopsy con- 
firmed the identity of the 
corpse. 

Nearby were two letters, in 
which the 53-year-old busi- 
nessman declared himself in- 
nocent of the Cabezas murder 
and said, he had decided to 
take his life “because I do not 
want to lend myself to this 
parody”. 

As he was buried yesterday, j 
there was suspicion that the 
government had contrived to 1 
remove Yabr&n from the : 
scene. It seemed barely credi- 
ble that a man with an army 
of bodyguards could be 
caught alone and undefended 
in a place the police were 
bound to search. 

Yabr&n, like Mr Menem, 
was of Arab origin, although 
no direct connection between 
the two has been proven. 
From humble beginnings as 
an assistant in a bakery he 
built up a fortune be admitted 
was worth more than US- 
3400 minion, but which others 
put at more than $2 billion. 


In the only television inter- 
view he ever granted. Yabran 
described himself as a hum- 
ble postman — a presumably 
jocular reference to the postal 
companies he owned. 

But when Mr Cavallo. then 
economy minister, decided in 
1995 to denounce what he 
called the mafia encrusted in 
the power structure, he 
named Yabrfn as running a 
parallel state. 

Commenting on Yabr&n's 
death, Mr Cavallo (now in <9- 1 
position) said: "If President 
Menem had initiated an in- 
vestigation as 1 did, the loss of 
many lives — including per- 
haps feat of Yabrftn — could 
have been avoided.” 

The president himself, who 
just days ago described as 
wretches journalists who in- 
sisted on the political implica- 
tions of the Cabezas case, has 
avoided comment. He may, 
however, be somewhat 
relieved. 

The death of the business- 
man, wrote Eduardo van der 
Kooy. "deprives Duhalde of 
an instrument of pressure 
that was hurting Menemism 
in this ruthless struggle for 
power". It seems certain, 
however, feat the last chapter 
in this gory tale has yet to be 
j written. 
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Leader of Brazilian Indians 
shot dead after land fight 


AI*xB«llos 
fa* nod* Janeiro 

O NE of Brazil's most Im- 
portant Indian leaders 
was shot dead on Wednes- 
day as he was parking his 
car in a small town 150 
miles from Recife. 

Francisco de Assis 
Araujo, a co-ordinator of 
the Organisation of Indige- 
nous Peoples, had for 12 
years led the fight for the 
demarcation of Indian ter- 
ritories in the north-east of 
the country and two other 
states. 

Araujo, also chief of the 
8,000-Strong Xucuru-Kariri 
tribe, said he had lived with 


constant death threats 
from farmers occupying 
tribal fond. According to 
his relatives, be received 
several telephone threats 
earlier this week. 

Although 68,000 acres 
were given to his tribe In 
1995, the area has been dis- 
puted by its former owners. 

A law passed In 1996 
allowed the demarcations 
to be challenged In court 
and raised tension be- 
tween Indians and 
landlords- 

Araujo, aged 47, was shot 
in the neck and back out- 
side his sister’s bouse in 
Pesqueira- 

The unidentified killer 
ran off. 



More landmines cleared than laid, US 


M ORE landmines are 
being cleared than are 
being laid each year, and esti- 
mates for the worldwide total 
of laid mines now look exces- 
sive, the chief US landmine 
official said yesterday. 

The assistant secretary of 
state, Karl Inderfurth, said 
that while it was thought four 


Iran arrests 
dissident 

I RANIAN authorities have 
arrested the son-in-law of 
dissident Ayatollah Hos- 
sein All Montazerl on 
charges linked to unrest by 
backers of the senior cleric, 
newspapers said yesterday. 

The daily Kayhan quoted 
an unnamed Informed 
source as saying Had! Ha- 
sheml was being held for 
“provoking conflict and ten- 
sion, particularly in Isfahan 
nnH Ahmadabad”, 


Isfahan, and Ayatollah 
Montazerl ’s home town of 
Najafabad nearby, have 
been hotbeds of protest since 
the dissident cleric was put 
under house arrest after he 
questioned the authority of 
Iran’s supreme leader, Aya 
tofiahAU Khamenei. 


Iranian newspapers have 
reported arrests in Isfahan 
and Ahmadabad after Aya- 
tollah Khamenei last week 
criticised Ayatollah Monta- 
zerTs supporters for plans to 
demonstrate In protest 
against restrictions on him 
Thousands of hardliners 
marched on Friday to stop 
the dissidents' rally. Ayatol- 
lah Montazeri’s 


I SRAELI planes and helicop- 
ters attacked Hizbullah 
guerrillas near the Bekaa Val- 
ley in eastern Lebanon yester- 
day. security sources said. 

Two guerrillas were 
wounded when four Israeli 
warplanes fired four rockets 
on the mountainous Abi 
Hashed area, the sources said. 
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Branson 
bestows a smile 
on Ulster 
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A case in point 

A cronsuttatton carried out 
by Somerset County . 
Council revealed local 

people's concerns about 
thefr env i ronment 


Recycled waste 

% Of household waste recycled 
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own measures of green GDP 
— output adjusted for envi- 
ronmental damage and other 
losses to quality of life. In i 
Britain, the best established of 
these is the New Economics 
Foundation’s Index of Sus- I 
tainahle Economic Welfare. | 
As well accounting for the 
damage to the natural envi- 
ronment. foe index includes 
unpaid domestic labour; and 
changes to the distribution of 
income^. It rises for most of 
the postwar period, peaking 
around 1978, and since then 
has declined steadily 

But the index has its critics. 
A simple change to its method- 
ology — for example, valuing 
domestic labour by how much 
women could earn in the 
labour market rather than at 
the eoins rate for a cleaner 
makes a big difference to the 
picture. Statisticians say foe 
framework It uses to assess 
ucm-market activities is simply 
not robust enough. 

One alternative to a single 
measure of Green GDP is a 
regular series of environmen- 
tal indicators, like foe ones 
the Department for the Envi- 
ronment, Transport and the 
Regions began to publish in 
1996. The move has received 
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m 
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enthusiastic backing from the 
Minister for the Environment, 
Michael Meachet, who would 
like to see air quality mea- 
sures heading the evening 
television news, just as the 
Inflation figures do now. 

L ocal c ommunities are sev- 
eral steps ahead of government 
departments in developing 
environmental indicators. 
Local authorities, which make 1 
more than 70 per cent of an day - 1 
to-day deeds! cos affecting a , 
community's environment, 
have developed their own "sus- 
tainability” programmes and 
indicators to measure progress. 

The pressure for new indi- 
cators started after the Rio 
Earth Summit in 1992. The 
British branch of United 
Nations environment depart- 
ment and foe Local Govern- 
ment Management Board 
moved fast Within a few years 
almost every council in 
Britain had its own Local 
Agenda 21 officer; and a pilot 
project for alternative indices 
was being tested. This is now 
being developed nationally 

It is a broad popular process 
rather than a governmental 
one, with communities being 
invited to choose the indicators 
they think are most relevant 


for themselves. The process 
would shock the Office for 
National Statistics in its infor- 
mality and breadth. In the Lon- 
don borough of Merton, more 
than 900 community organisa- 
tions and residents responded 
to an invitation to become 
involved and a group, includ- 
ing businessmen, bankers, stu- 
dents, environmentalists, 
lawyers, and representatives 
from ethnic minorities, the 
council and the police, met reg- 
ularly for six months to choose 
their indicators. 

M a menu of 1 
fhan a hun- 
dred, 31 of particu- 
lar relevance to the 
borough have been 
chosen. These 
included foe prevalence of 
as thm a in children, flip irfate nrf 

the borough's trees, decay in 
children’s teeth, adult literacy 
premature deaths, the quality 
of pondlife. air pollution and 
perceptions of safety at night. 

Some councils have been 
more ambitious than others. 
Most have included air qual- 
ity waste, and health, but also 
a variety of other less obvious 
social indicators. Data were 
collected from many sources, 


but mainly by people using 
their own initiative. 

The borough of Sutton 
chose allotment area, noise 
complaints, length of bicycle 
routes and the number of 
shops stocking fair trade prod- 
ucts. Lancashire county coun- 
cil looked at fear of crime, 
school leavers' literacy house 
prices, working hours and 
access to day-care for under 
fives. Somerset measured 
road accidents, beeches and 
water quality Others have 
included general happiness, 1 
the amount of organic food 
grown, areas of prosperity i 
and deprivation, the variety of , 
wildlife and how transport 
was used. 1 

The results are not scien- 
tific, but they have been 
deeply revealing. Lancashire 
is fairly typical. Of 39 indica- 
tors used in the first study 10 
were judged to show the 
county moving towards sus- 
tainability and improved 
quality of life, and 16 sug- 
gested a deterioration. 

What will cheer Meacher, 
trying to set national alterna- 
tive Indicators which are 
Illustrative enough to make 
the news whenever published, 
is that people themselves have 


enthusiastically embraced 
them. A single Indicator of 
green GDP may be a dream. 
But the popularity of local 
indicators suggests that com- 
1 munlti.es have an appetite for 
more than just bald economic 
statistics to tell them how well 
off they are. While the ONS’s 
green accounts may have dis- 
appointed environm enta lists, 
the raw information con- 
tained in Environmental 
Accounts can help the cause 
of those who are trying to put 
environmental sustainability 
on the agenda. 

Sources: (1) Report Jo the US 
Congress, 1 934, by Simon 
Kuznets; (2) UK Environmental 
Accounts, 1998. HMSG; (3) More 
Isn’t Always Better. New 
Economics Foundation, 1997, 
Graphics sourcos: UK 
Environmental Accounts 1 998; 
friends of the Earth; The Quality of 
Ufe Briefing, Now Economics 
Foundation; 20 Indicators of 
Sustainabffity, Somerset County 
Council. 

Gra p h i c s. - Padcfy ABart: Finbarr 
Sheehy. 

ftosoarch: Jane Crlnn'ton. 
Charlot te Denny Is the Guarcfian’s 
Economics reporter; John Vidal is 
our Environment editor. 
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T HE DIARY is capt- 
ivated by the Dally 
Telegraph ’s front page 
preview of Jonathan Ait- 
ken’s forthcoming defence. 
Mr Aitken lied about that 
Paris Ritz bill, hell avow in 
court, to protect his secret 
work asanMI6 intermedi- 
ary with the Saadis. This 
article (bac ke d up inside 
with a panegyric by Ait- 
ken’s close friend Malcom 
Pearson, a fervent right- 
winger) refers to “friends of 
Mr Aitken”, bat is vague 
about its own provenance — 
and the paper is rightly 
keen to protect its source. 
How Irritating, then, that 
when a reporter faxed the 
piece to Guardian editor 
Alan Rusbridger for his 
comments on Wednesday 
night, the text was inter- 
rupted by anote to sub-edi- 
tors. It read as followa: 

“This comes directly from 
Aitken but cannot be 
sourced to him.” Mmm. 
“This”, the Telegraph in- 
sists, means not the whole 
article, but a couple of para- 
graphs reporting that Ait- 
ken refused to mention his 
relationship with the 
Sandis before because “he " 
did not want to betray state 
secrets’ 1 ; and that he feels 
he can now do so because 
fellow defendant Said Ayas 
“has made a statement set- 
ting out the intelligence 
link”. Good to learn (albeit 
by chance) that Telegraph 
editor Charles Moore keeps 
in close touch with his old 
ch nwi, and r emains wi leyal | 
in this time of trial. 

M eanwhile, jonar 
than’s sister, Marla, 
rings in a searing 
rage over Tuesday’s item 
suggesting he tried to sen a 
biography ofMrs Thatcher 
to a New York publisher. 
(The actress has complained 
to Lord Wakeham at the 
Prass Com plaints C ommit 
sion). Sadly, the rules of sub 
judice mean X cannot relate 
the details of a fractious 
conversation which 
touched on the distinction 
between a lie and an error. 
Perhaps we will return to it 
in the fullness of time. 
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T HE FA’S acquittal of 
Alan Shearer on 
charges ofkiclrtnga 
Leicester player in the head 
becomes more curious aU 
the time. The FA declared 
this blatantly deliberate 
kick “an accident”, you 
may recall, after viewing “a 
previously unseen camera 
angle" supplied, according 
to the FA'S Steve Double, by 
Sky TV. How odd that yes- 
terday Sky seemed unaware 
of this. The “low pitch-level 
shot” In question was not 
unseen at all, apparently, 
but was shown on Sky the 
day after the incident. 
Meanwhile, Sky provided 
the FA with no farther ma- 
terial So we call the FA 
back. “We have come to a 
decision based on another 
TV angle,” insists Adrian 
Bevington, “and the matter 
is dosed.” Yes, but given 
Sky’s confusion, shouldn’t 
you now reopen it? “As far 
as the FA is concerned, this 

matter is dosed.” Is it? We 

shall see. 

S ANDWICH retailer 
Pret A Manger looks 
after its customers 
faultlessly. "Remove,” In- 
sists the message on the cel- 
lophane wrapping, “before 
eating cake.” 


O PR first champa gne- 
w famlng n nnay pnar- 
ian is Annie Levy of 
Borehamwood. “Here is my 
birth certificate,” writes 
Mrs Levy, in response to the 
one-off promotion rebrand- 
ing the Diary as the column 
for the more mature reader 
(under-25s are now barred, 
of course, without a 
signed note from parents or 
legal guardians). “X intend 
to keep reading the Guard- 
ian so long as Nancy Banks- 
Smith keeps writing for itl” 
Mrs Levy con dunes. Well 
said. A glance at the accom- 
panying document reveals 
that she was bom on June 
15, 1904. and will thus turn 
94 the day England meets 
Tunisia in Marseilles. We 
hope she enjoys the cham- 
pagne, and remind others 
that 11 bottles — magnums 
for telegram holders — are 
still to be claimed. 

I N toe Sun, the two nurses 
pardoned by Saudi King 
Fahd are berated for sell- 
ing their story. This outrage 
may be connected with the 
rival Mirror's having signed 
them up, and it may not 
Ether way, how droll to put 
a thunderous leader head- 
lined “cashing in on amn£ 
4er” directly above a puff for 
toe new hook by repentant 
ERA bomber, Sean 
O’Callaghan. 


Irish peace vote 


Get a kitchen but lose your soul 


lAitkenhead 


I F RICHARD Branson is to 
be thanked for getting 
Northern Ireland to vote 
Yes today,, then in the 
spirit of peace and reconcilia- 
tion I suppose we win have to 
forgive him all the appalling 
acts of absurdity and conceit 
he has committed in the past 
It was very good of him to drop 
by this week and,- though vot- 
ers did seem a little surprised 
to see hftn, we can only hope 
that they were also pleased, 
and will vote accordingly. 

On reflection, he was not 
such a surprising visitor. 
With the Yes campaign look- 
ing shaky by midweek, no 
man could better convey 
Blair's hopes for toe province 
than Branson. The question 
Blair’s government has 
repeatedly asked Itself is: how 
can Ulster be persuaded to for- 
get about politics and the past 
and get on with normal life? 
One popular answer, echoed 
by Bill Clinton and others, is to 
throw money at it- 
If it votes Yes today, inter- 
national investors will come 
rharg in g in like so many 
white knights. The muddled 
high streets will be replaced 
by shiny malls, there will be 
Boots the Chemist for every- 
one, and the peace dividend 
will provide the good people 
of Ulster with as many sun- 
dried tomatoes as their hearts 
desire. Branson's presence 
was a smiling vision of the 
life that could be theirs for a 
cross in the right bos today. 

The process is already ! 
under way. After the cease- 
| fire, Derry council was 
I thrilled to get a Marks- 
& Spencer, and boasted that 
toe city centre was now start- 
ing to look “just like any- 
where else”. In toe bonier 
area known as bandit 
country, tricolours and slo- 
gans are still hammered to 
telegraph poles, but they've 
seen better days. The flags are 
ragged, toe CRA signs are 
missing the odd letter. No- 


body has bothered to replace 
them. If all goes to plan, 
people will soon be too busy 
warning and spending money 
to go around painting murals. 
Advertising wfll cover the 
walls instead. Eventually, it 
is hoped, the Northern Irish 
will prefer to be defined by 
what they can consume, 
rather than by what they be- 
lieve. They wifl worry about 
labels. They will be normal. 

Politicians are absolutely 
right to identify the relation- 
ship between toe weakness of 
consumer culture and the 
power of political culture. 
The two are products erf each 
other; just as material depri- 
vation feeds political con- 
sciousness, so too does political 
commitment mala* material 
Ian look like a p rett y trivial 
priority- The mistake, how- 
ever, is to assume toe exchange 
of political for consumer iden- 
tity is one which will make Ul- 
ster an unreservedly better, 
richer, happier place. 

Several things are apparent 
when people in Northern Ire- 
1 land talk about their lives. 

| There is the bitterness, be- 
, reavement the sheer weari- 
ness. But there is also toe 
sense that they feel they be- 
long to something bigger than 
themselves, and that their 
lives matter beyond the minu- 
tiae of daily existence. Pub 
talk in Belfast is peppered 
with dates and history which 
would sound bizarre in Bath, 
but here they express toe inti- 
mate fabric of identity. This 
tends to be regarded as the 
problem — why don't they 
have proper, decent preoccu- 
pations, like how to pay for a 
new kitchen? What gets over- 
looked is that it’s exactly this 
fabric which has been enrich- 
ing and sustaining. For all toe 
misery of the Troubles, Ulster 
has an enviable sense of pur- 
pose, which leaves the rest of 
us looking fairly limp. 

Of course, it’s easy to be 
romantic about the Troubles, 


particularly when you 
haven't had to live through 
them. When a militant repub- 
lican says, “The material side 
of things? IT all you've gofs a 
nice bouse and car and noth- 
ing else, you might as well 
drink yourself to death. You 
need a richer life than that", 
such sentiment sounds so 
noble and magnificent, you 
can find yourself forgetting 
the ugly reality of car bombs. 
But you don't have to roman- 
ticise sectarianism to recog- 
nise that thing s hold different 
values for many in Northern 
Ireland, or that this is one 
reason why some will find 


If all goes to plan, 
advertising will 
soon blot out the 
sectarian murals 


it hard to vote Yes today. 

The No voters have been 
accused of a dark, shameful 
attachment to sectarian con- 
flict. In some cases this is 
true, but In many cases 
wrong. What many people are 
struggling with is the fear 
that their individual lives 
have always counted for 
something, and might cease 
to after today. When Ian Pais- 
ley takes his half-deranged 
talk of conspiracy and men- 
ace around housing estates, 
people aren't persuaded by 
him because they are stupid. 
They are persuaded because 
he makes them feel that they 
matter, and can’t be bought 
off by Richard Branson and 
shopping malls. “It will all 
have been for nothing,” they 
fret 

Mercifully, it seems the ma- 
jority will manage to over- 
come these fears today, vote 
Yes. and give Northern Ire- 
land a chance to move for- 
ward. But If it is to proceed as 


a place where people still feel 
they matter, their history of 
intense political engagement 
will have be considered not 
the problem, but part of the 
solution. You only have to go 
to Croydon to see that out-of- 
town superstores do not 
equate to stimulating lives, 
and it is highly doubtful that 
people in Ulster, of aU places, 
will mistake the one for the 
other. This is not simply a 
pragmatic proposal to give 
them a stake to stop them get- 
ting restless. It's a hope that a 
politically awake country 
won't be numbed to sleep 
with bland consumerism. 

All over Northern Ireland, 
there are groups involved in 
politics. Dove House is a com- 
munity centre for the Catho- 
lic Bogside area of Derry. It 
sits among bomb-scarred 
squalor, dispensing help and 
advice on housing, education, 
drugs — the usual stuff erf 
community work in places 
where resources are tight and 
problems generous. Dove 
House has long been sus- 
pected of sinister motives — a 
Provo centre sheltering be- 
hind the word community — 
because ex-prisoners work 
there. Donncha MacNiallais 
is one. He Is voting Yes today, 
and talks about a future 
where community groups will 
act together, translating old 
sectarian energy into radical 
political action. 

“People used to refer to us 
here and say we were politi- 
cally motivated. I would say, 
what’s your motivation then? 
Is It your wages? Everybody 
in life is either politically mo- 
tivated, or they’re not moti- 
vated at all. In which case, 
they don’t live. They just 
exist*' 

Richard Branson would 
probably be puzzled by this 
opinion of wages. I hope 
Northern Ireland doesn't 
change so much that Belfast 
one day says it wants him to 
be mayor. 


Irish peace vote 


We, the IRA, have failed 


Anthony McIntyre 

I N THE H-Blocks OfTiOUg 

Kesh prison camp, when 
victory for the IRA 
seemed a foregone con- 
clusion, “doing time”, de- 
spite the harshness of 
prison life, was relatively 
easy. Conviction sustained 
most of os. Onr view of the 
world was simple, perhaps 
simplistic. Britain had no 
right to be in our country. It 
seemed as daft to ns for 
British soldiers to die— as 
John Cleese once said— to 
keep China British as it was 
to keep Ireland so. 

Fart of the time spent in 
prison was under the lead- 
ership of the late Bobby 
Sands. He led us In an era 
when the British state had 
yet to get the measure of the 
IRA. And like many others 
who joined him in prison 
protest, he was arrested at a 
difficult time for republi- 
canism. The republican 
movement was in a state of 


strategic turbulence, des- 
perately trying to anchor it- 
self in the wake of a truce 

described as “disastrous” 
and “virtual surrender” by 
leaders such as Danny Mor- 
rison and Martin McGuin- 
ness. The strategic alterna- 
tive was to wage a long war. 

As an IRA volunteer aged 

18, in prison for the second 
time, I was unaware of 
much of this. It seemed 
there was a war to be fought 
and enemies to be killed. 

land others succeeded on 
both counts. On a cold Janu- 
ary morning in 1977 in Bel- 
fast’s Crown Court, with my 
mother gazing on in 
stunned disbelief. Lord 
Chief Justice Lowry in- 
formed me that I would 
serve at least 25 years for 
ending the life of a member 
of the Ulster Volunteer 
Farce. I laughed at him, 
prompting tabloid head- 
lines of “laughing killer 
jailed for life” 

Sectarian attacks by 
young Protestant kids inl- 


i dally prodded me towards 
the ZRA. They had their Or- 
ange parades. We bad onr 
IRA— although quite 
where ft was no one seemed 
to know. But it was comfort- 
ing to “feel” it was there 
and would “settle up” on 
our behalf at some ftme. 
And now I was part of 

It 

Membership gave me the 


The war could have 
ended 20-plus 
years ago, and 
lesslgnominiously 


arrogance of the damned — 

I did not care what the Lord 
Chief Justice said. 1 was im- 
mune from his concerns. As 
readily as l had “settled up" 
I prepared to settle down for 
the long hauL 
And a long haul it proved 
tube — 17 years of It. Bat the 


British bad cause to fear 
republicans and went to 
great lengths to defeat us. 
They could not hope to buy 
us off. So they put our 
leader in a coffin after 66 
days on hunger strike and 
sent him to his grave at the 
age of 27. Audit was upon 
this that I was forced to 
reQect when {witnessed the 
present republican Jail 
leader being allowed to at- 
tend the Sinn Fein Ard 

Fheis. 

Padraig Wilson, like 
Bobby Sands, was and is a 
selfless volunteer. His in- 
tegrity is beyond dispute. 
But I did not share the eu- 
phoria of delegates at his 
presence. He was not there 
as a result of an amnesty 
reluctantly conceded, but 
was allowed to attend be- 
cause the British wanted to 
bolster their strategy In Ire- 
land by securing a Yes vote 
for the Stormont Agree- 
ment at the Ard Fhris. 

In that sense the confer- 
ence was less a case of chick- 


ens coming home to roost 
t han of turkeys celebrating 
Christmas. In trade union 
terms the republican lead- 
ership told those it repre- 
sents that it had secured 
them a six-day week and 
lower wages. That the body 
of the hall did not storm the 
podium in aimer at the Ard 


C OMEDY Rules, KO? 
Love- it-love-it-lave- 
iti Thankfully I’ve 

been blessed with a 
well-developed (some might 
say over-developed!'.'.) sense of 
humour ever since attending 
Professor Malcolm 
Bradbury’s postgraduate 
degree course in the subject 20 
years ago. And that’s made me 
one of my good friend John 
Birfs most respected 
commissioning editors at good 
old Auntie Beeb, bless her 
cotton socks. 

Actually, it’s beautifully 
idiomatic and richly 
humorous expressions like 
these — “Auntie Beeb". "bless 
her cotton socks” (!) — that 
I've always found sure ways to 
hit the old funny bone. And 
over the past 10 years. I’ve 
been employed to use my in- 
built sense of what makes for 
really good comedy to 
“lighten up” some of the 
corporation's more heavy- 
going “thinky-thinky" 
programmes. 

Phil Jupitus. David Baddiel, 
Jo Brand. Lee Hirst Rory 
McGrath. . .these are just 
some of the truly hilarious 
performers who can always be 
relied on to inject that 
necessary slice of rich, rich 
comedy — not to mention 
humorous observation! — 
into even the meet 
heavyweight discussion 
programme. 

I've recently been having 
them on to “lighten up" that 
old BBC stalwart Newsnight 
Not long ago. it was in grave 
danger of getting bogged down 
in endless reports and 
Interpretation of — 
yawnsvffle! — current affairs. 
Now if, say. Sierra Leone is 
coining up. we dip into the old 
kitty and try to get the 
hilarious Jo Brand on to give 
us her unique "sideways” 
observations on the whole 
situation. 

“Sierra Leone? What’s 
that?” she asked last Friday, 
before giving us this immortal 
reply: “A bloke with a Ford 
Sierra who fancies himself a 
bit of the old leone’ in bed? 
Ooob! Count me out' I'd rather 
have a period!’’ 

Result? A much more lively, 
in-your-face kinda show — 
attracting a lot more young 
people with no interest 
whatsoever In news and 
current affairs. 


A ND. along with one 
beiluva lot of young 
people. I'm such a fan 
of the great Phil 
Jupitus that last week I 
arranged that the producers of 
Question Time — always in 
danger of getting a bit worthy, 
bless it — should put their 
proposed special guest 

Helmut Kohl, on hold and give 
this amazingly versatile 


long as they’re hosted by a 
rated comedy performer, 
preferably in the form of a 
light-hearted and totally off- 
the-wall quiz. 

So upcoming in the new 
season we’ve got The 
Philosophy Football t 
Roadshow, in which David - 

Baddiel sets one old 
philosopher against anoti 
just like football teams— 
predictably hilar ious results 
We’ve also got Lee Hirst 
introducing a new series of 
The Brains Trust only this 
rime as The No-Brains Trust 
— and we’re out to find the ' 
dumbest person in the whole 
of the British isles! 

RILL! And it works 
the other way ro 
too. Tbei 

ranking . 

thinkers, authors' blah, blah 
know that if they’re really 
going to make it big outside 
their own particular little 
fields then they must show 
they’ve got a truly wicked 
sense of humour. And, more 
importantly, they’ve got to 
demonstrate to the 
satisfaction of the average 
viewer that— yup! — they cs 
laugh at themselves. 

We in New Labour have 
learnt one helluva lot from ti 
likes of David Mellor. Neil 
Hamilton and Cecil 
Parkinson. When their j 
images were in free-fall, 
all went on the totally must- 


We're not afraid of 
big issues as long 
as they’re tackled 
by a comedian 

see Have I Got News For You, 
laughed valiantly at all the 
humorous abuse thrown at 
them — and after the show 
found themselves catapulted 
right back into the good books 
of Mr and Ms Joe Public! As a 
result of which, via me. the 
lovely Alastair Campbell has 
successfully negotiated with ! 
the producer ofHIGNFY to / 
Include Derry Irvine and j 

Robin (with foe lovely I 

Gaynor) as studio guests in / 
the present series. • / 

And let’s not forget the deai 
old Guardian, which I’ve - j 
successfully managed to drag 
kicking and screaming into'' 

the fmmy part of the 20th * 

century. 

“Hey you guys — lighten 
up!” I said to the Scott Trust : 
few years ago — and now 
there’s afinn rule on the 
paper that not a law is passo 

or a war fought without at 

least 10 first-rate post-moder i 
quips from our regular 
columnists! Love It! 
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Yes to the 


future 

It’s Ulster’s only chance 

TODAY SHOULD be a second good Friday 
for Northern Ireland. Six weeks have 
passed since that extraordinary Easter day. 
when men who had spent their whole lives 
fighting each other announced they had at 
last found a way to live together. Today fee 
people of Northern Ireland have a ch a n c e to 
do the same. They win vote either to 
endorse that Good Friday agreement — or 
to strike it down. 

The opinion pons suggest the Republic of 
Ireland has already made up its mind, and 
that it will vote in huge numbers to drop its 
constitutional claim to the North. The na- 
tionalist community in the province ap- 
pears to be equally settled, with a colossal 
96 per cent set to vote Yes. But there is no 
such consensus among Ulsters Unionists. 
On fee contrary, the story of this dramatic, 
rollercoaster campaign has been the deep, 
emotional rift within Unionism: the last 
opinion poll before today’s vote showed 
Northern Ireland’s pro-Union community 
split right down tiie middle. There are fears 
that a majority of them might vote No. 
Technically that might not matter, so long 
as the overall result is Yes. But as a matter 
of political reality, the agreement needs the 
approval of both communities if it is to 
work. With 17 per cent of Unionists still 
apparently undecided, it’s not too late to try 
to win them over. 

The case for No has been, naturally 
enough, wholly negative. Rather than pro- 
posing an alternative solution to Ulster’s 
woes, the naysayers — led by Ian Paisley, 
Bob McCartney and assorted rebels from 
David Trimble’s Ulster Unionist Party — 
have scratched away at the sore points 
within the Good Friday agreement That’s 
easy to do because, in the nature of compro- 
mise, the document is full of sacrifices 


Unionists would prefer not to — just 
as it’s fun of painful choices for nationalists, 
too. The Paisleyites seem unable to grasp 
that, as if the very concept of compromise 
were alien to than- their creed 
Utopia now, nothing less and no later. 

Tellingly, they have concentrated little 
fire on the structural changes proposed in 
the agreement, suggesting they find it hard 
to fault what is a neatly-balanced piece of 
political machinery. Instead they have 
dwelled on the highly emotive, but essen- 
tially side issues to the document the 
release of terrorist prisoners and the de- 
commissioning of weapons. In. short, they 
have played on the fears of their commu- 
nity. Both of these issues are worth tack- 
ling head on. 

No one takes pleasure from the sight of 
convicted killers walking free, and there's 
no doubt tiiat the jubilant reception granted 
to the Balcombe Street gang at Sinn Fein's 
Ard Fheis earlier this month appalled many 
Unionist voters. But No campaigners forget 
that prisoner releases have been a key part 
of peace processes aU over the world, and 
that close to 500 life-sentence convicts have 
been set free in Northern Ireland already 
with barely an objection raised. Early 
prison release is a fact of life and it will 
continue, whether Northern Ireland votes 
Yes or No. 

Deco mmissioning is a subject of equal 
confusion. The No campaign dislikes the 
agreement for failing to guarantee that the 
paramilitaries will hand over their 
weapons — as if a massive No vote would 
suddenly persuade the IRA, the UVF and 
the rest to fay down their guns. No piece of 
paper, no matter how copper-fastened, 
could ever guarantee such an outcome. 
Instead, an end to the conflict, and the 
gradual democratising of difference, repre- 
sents the only real hope that arms win 
become redundant As the Irish writer Tim 
Pat Coogan has said: “The best decommis- 
sioning agpnt js rust” 

So neither of these difficult steps should 
deter Unionists from grasping the rich 
opportunities now before them. The agree- 


ment enshrines the principle of consent — 
ensuring the preservation of fee Union 
with Britain so long as fee Northern Irish 
people want it There is to be a new 
Assembly for the province, ending the 
decades erf passivity which have seen Ulster 
ruled by London and not by the Northern 
Irish people themselves. If that means co- 
operating with Sinn Fein, then that’s no 
more than Paisleyite Unionists do in local 
councils across Ulster already. 

Those voting No may see too many risks 
in the deal: they would prefer to stick with 
the status quo. But it needs to be made dear 
that the status quo is not an option. A 
No vote would not see Tony Blair striving 
even harder to satisfy Unionist demands, as 
one No campaigner suggested yesterday. 
On fee contrary, he along with BUI Clinton 
and the rest of fee world community would 
be far more likely to walk away from the 
problem. Foreign investment would dry up. 
while one can only guess at fee reaction of 
hardline republicans and lo yalis ts at hav- 
ing their efforts at peaceful reconciliation 
so comprehensively snubbed. A No vote 
would not be a vote for the status quo but a 
lurch into a murky and ugly future. 

Northern Ireland now has a chance to 
put the years of hatred behind it It can 
start, as Mr Blair said in Coleraine, to settle 
its differences through debate, not bullets 
and bombs. Once the province is stable, it's 
bound to blossom wife jobs and chances 
Children from both sides wSl grow up 
aware that they share their land wife 
another tradition, and that there’s room 
enough for both of them. Maybe the guns 
wifi, start to rust All of feat may seem a 
long way off. But it can start today, wife 
one word: Yes. 

Aitken’s friends 

Waiting the truth in court 

NEARLY a year after the collapse of his 
libel action against the Guardian and 
Granada Television, Jonathan Aitken 


has been charged wife perjury, conspir- 
acy to pervert the course of justice and 
perverting the course of justice. Mr Ait- 
ken’s friend. Said Ayas, 56, has also been 
charged wife conspiracy to pervert the 
course of justice and perverting the 
course of justice. Those charges — an- 
nounced last night — mean that it is now 
not possible to report further on the 
matters which will now be tested in 
court. 

Had we been able to write freely about 
these subjects we would have turned the 
spotlight on the extensive coverage 
which the Daily Telegraph generously 
gave to Mr Aitken as the clock ticked 
away to the 59th minute of the life hour. 
Yesterday’s paper led on a curious story 
in which “Friends of Mr Aitken” dis- 
closed the defence which he intended to 
run if charged: it was encapsulated in the 
Telegraph’s front page headline, ‘1 lied 
for my country.” As if this was not 
enough, the whole of an inside page was 
taken up with a “draft witness state- 
ment” purportedly written by Mr Ayas 
setting out in great detail Mr Aitken’s 
defence that he was involved in intelli- 
gence work for Britain. Lest any reader 
should still not have grasped the point, 
an old school friend of Mr Aitken. Lord 
Pearson of Rannoch, was given a large 
amount of space on fee comment pages of 
the Telegraph to repeat the defence yet 
again — while incidentally praising Mr 
Aitken and pouring scorn on the Guard- 
ian and Gr anada TV. 

The status of the crucial material said 
to have been written by Mr Ayas is 
uncertain. It is uncertain whether Mr 
Ayas wrote it alone, whether Mr Aitken 
wrote it alone, whether they wrote it 
together and whether Mr Ayas was 
aware that it would find its way into fee 
Telegraph, but let that pass. Those are 
doubtless matters which will he aired in 
court A broader issue is the way in 
which two publications owned by a 
friend of Mr Aitken’s, Conrad Black, 
have systematically been used to soften 


up public opinion in favour of Mr Aitken 
and against the Guardian, hi the Specta- 
tor, Paul Johnson and Taki (yet more 
friends of Mr Aitkeni), have repeatedly 
been given editorial and proprietorial 
licence to stick up for Jonathan and to 
peddle any fantasy they wished about 
this newspaper and its journalists. A 
particularly rich irony is feat Mr John- 
son recently used his col umn to attack 
“newspapers blatantly ignoring fee sub 
judice rules” by continuing to write 
about Mr Aitken when charges were 
i mm i n ent. How wisely said. 

The Telegraph is a more serious publi- 
cation and any breach of trust with its 
readers is accordingly more serious. In 
full knowledge that charges against Mr 
Aitken were imminent yesterday, it 
printed fee best part of 5,000 words in his 
defence and with his active co-operation. 
The timing .could not have been more 
cynical. By publishing the material on 
the day of fee charges the “friends” of Mr 
Aitken knew that no independent exami- 
nation of the extraordinary claims con- 
tained therein would be possible. 

In view of this constraint it is perhaps 
best to quote Mr Aitken himself. In a 
letter to fee Times columnist, Matthew 
Parris, last October, Mr Aitken sought to 
correct the draft of material about him in 
a book Mr Parris was writing: “An area 
of your text where I think you go astray. 
On Page 367 you state: ‘It is widely 
believed he [Aitken] became involved in 
intelligence work for the British govern- 
ment*. I do not know whether it was 
widely believed, but it was certainly 
untrue. This dotty suggestion was first 
made in the Spycatcber trial. . . Sir Rob- 
ert Armstrong gave me written confirma- 
tion of the fact that I had never been 
involved in work for MI6\” 

Dotty indeed. Perhaps this written con- 
firmation could be shared with readers of 
the Telegraph and the Spectator at the 
appropriate time? It might do something 
to make amends for so persistently de- 
ceiving them. 
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Productivity and 
lesbian hens 


Polls apart over Ulster 


Vf OUR report cm Britain's 
T lagging productivity (Bot- 
tom line is that Britain stffl 
can’t make it May 15) comes to 
much fee same conclusion as 
thp Ang lo-American prodne- 
ttvity studies of 1947. Doubt- 
less foe problem is still inex- 
pert and untrained 
management If we do Improve 
productivity, lefsbope that 
tbe rewards win be more fairiy 
distributed than in tbeU& Be- 
tween 1974 and 1994 DS produc- 
tivity rose by 24 per cent, real 
wages declined by 12 per cent. 

but corporate profits rose by 
499 percent, and executive sal- 
aries by a similar amount 

John Garrett. 

Norwich. 

( WAS amused to read about 
the homosexual swans 
(When two swans do not make 
a cygnet. May 20). My mother 
had two Silky Bantam hens 
which we were pretty certain 
were lesbians, utterly devoted 
to each other and oblivious to 

the attentions of the cockerel, 
Roger Ramjet. 

Betinda Naylor. 

London. 

CHARLES Histone (Letters, 
V^fMay 18) wonders why its 
OK to like antique furniture 

. but not antique trains. 
Equally, why is science nerdy 
while amphetamines are cool? 
Why does extensive knowl- 
edge of most things make you 
an “anorak”, but not If it’s 
music, football, or clubs. Who 
decides these things? 

J Reeds. 

London. 


J ONATHAN Freecfland 
(People in Northern Ire- 
land will have no one; to 
blame but themselves. May 20) 
reported on the vote against 
the Good Friday agreement In 
BaHydare High School. But 
the vote was taken in the after- 
math (rfthe Sinn Fein Ard 
Ffteis and there was an enor- 
mous emotional reaction 
against the release erf prison- 
era to attend such meetings. 

As general secretary of Alli- 
ance, I have taken countless 
phone calls from people who 
are anxious, but fundamen- 
tally want to be reassured that 
they am take the step forward 
of voting Yes. On Antrim 
Borough Council, seven out of 
nine Unionists have recog- 
nised the agreement repre- 
sents the way forward. 

It is not easy to instil confL 
dence in those who are war- 
weary after 28 years, but I be- 
lieve that a majority of 
Unionists will vote Yes. 

Qlr David Ford. 

Alliance representative for 
Sooth Antrim. Belfast 


is- 
lands of Britain and Ire- 
land have ethnic, political and 
economic histories so in- 
tensely bound together that 
each, can claim a legitimate in- 
terest in the proposed settle- 
ment But about half of just 
one of the smaZlest of these 
populations — foe Protestants 
ofNorthem Ireland — are en- 
joying foe right of veto over 
the settlement supported by 
aQ the other people in the two 
islands. 


Surely the reasonable right 
csf consent enjoyed by North- 
ern Ireland’s Protestant popu- 
lation. to any move to a united 
Ireland needs to be counter- 
balanced by foe right of con- 
sent (rfthe population of both 
islands to fea terms ofNorth- 
ern Ireland's constitutional 
arrangements within these 
two islands? There needs to be 
an alternative to acceptance of 
the status quo if there iaa No 
vote. 

Charles Edwards. 

Milton Keynes. 


Sawed in its failure to 
address the root cause of the 
conflict, the cantinning refusal 
oflr ffe n a ti o n a lism to co n cede 
the distinct, separate ide ntit y 
ofUnionism. 

to return for symbolic ac- 
ceptance (rfthe rights of foe 
majority, foe agreement pre- 
vents the inte g r ati o n ofNortb- 
em Ireland wttb the rest of the 
UK even if a majority so wish, 
allows local autonomy only on 
a power-sharing basis, and rec- 
ognises the identity of the mi- 
nority by institutional links 
wife toe Republic. It offers no 
such guarantees to Unionists, 
should they became the minor- 
ity in the ftiture. 

The Unionist Yes campaign 
is stffi right The proposed in- 
stitutions offer hope that a con- 
fident Unionism could compel 
nationalism to accept foo real- 
ity of their separate identity. 
But nationalist leaders could 
ease Unionist fears. 

Adam Rule. 

Driffield, East Yorks. 


IT IS deeply depressing to see 
I foe No campaign organised 
by Dr Paisley and other Union- 
ists malting headway. If they 
succeed may I suggest foat the 
other countries in the UK this 
side of the Irish Sea should 
also have a referendum to see 
whether the province should 
be asked either to secede from 
the UK if they no longer wish 
to be a part of the “greatest 
treachery*’ (Dr Paisley’s 
words) or, alternatively, be 
given Co A rmar gh as an inde- 
penden t province, so allowing 
the other five counties to de- 
velop the agreement made on 
Good Friday? 

John Bingham. 

London. 

D E Owens was right to com- 
plain on behalf of main- 
land Britain: “Where’s my ref- 
erendum?" (Letters, May 20). 
As an Irish citizen long resi- 
dent in Britain I am denied a 
Yes vote for the referendum in 
the Republic. 

To be denied a voice In the 
proposed change in foe Irish 
constitution is unfair to the 
many thousands of Irish etti- 
2ens living to Britain, espe- 
cially since they have been 
more seriously affected by the 
Troubles. Bombs m London 
and elsewhere, the P r e v e n tion 
ctfTerrarism Act and an under- 
current of anti-Irish feeling 
have aH made the ratification 
of the agreement, north and 
south, a matter of great con- 
cern for the Irish community 
in Britain. 

Bryan Rooney. 
BndfourstHiD. Essex. 


lA/ArnNGfiaratrainatDid- 
V V cot recently, Iwas joined 
by a young znan who made dis- 
paraging comments about a 
group photographing locomo- 
tives. "You wooktot catchme 
looking at trains all day, “he 
mocked. After a pause, he 

pi ytaH- “I shall be eJadto get 
home, then ton getting pissed." 
dearly, not a nerd. 

Keith Farr. 

Choisey, Qxon. 


— T"HE only answer toMtoxv 
I soft’s monopolistic procliv- 
ities is legislation The proof? 
An anagram <rf The Microsoft 
Corporation is Horror of Com- 
petition Acts. 

Michael Tolly. 

London. 


Amnesty defends its rights 


PVRTajudeenAbdul-Raheen 
L/(Letters, May 18) does 
scant justice to foe camp aign - 
ingandlobbying work done by 
Amnesty International and 
other human rights organisa- 
tions. This work confronts 

and challenges foe unaccept- 
able practices of political mur- 
der, “disappearances" and tor- 
ture. Amnesty has also 
worked for new International 
laws and standards, most 
recently promoting the lnter- 
nnfinoal P imfnal Court to en- 
sure that human rights crimes 

can no longer be committed 
with impunity. 


Since its foundation in 1961. 
Amnesty has adapted to 
changing patterns ofluunui 
righto vi o l at i o n, m oving 
towards a new focus on pre- 
venting massive abuses aris- 
ing to the context of armed 
amflict and their associated 
refugee movements. Typt 
cally, foe victims of these vio- 
lations are not the political 
Sites, but foe mass of the poor 
and underprivileged. Am- 
nesty no longer focuses solely 

on Individual dissidents. 

Neither is it accurate to por- 
tray Amnesty as ignoring eco- 
nomic and social rights 


Issues. Otzr current major 
campaign Is promoting foe 
values of foe Universal Decla- 
ration of Hucoan Rights, 
which is 50 years old this year. 

Your correspondent’s con- 
tention that human rights 
work is “Increasingly seen in 

Africa as Irrelevant” or 
“worse" is an insult to those 
many courageous African 
human rights defenders who 
risk their lives and liberty to 
stand up against repression, 
even to the midst of genocide 
and war. Amnesty Inter- 
national is proud to support 

them. 

David Bull 
Director, Amnesty 
International UK. London. 


State support for the arts - high drama or low farce? 


I iPGO Young in his attack 
rioa Culture Secretary 
cams Smith (Culture? No, 

these people prefer to be seen 

with Noel Gallagher, May 21) 
defend* what he retards as foe 
values of “high art", 
which is “the product of a su- 
preme elite”. 

But if all government sup- 
port for culture were to disap- 
pear tomontjw, pictures 

would stiUbe painted, sculp- 
tures fashioned and tunes 
written. The role of govern- 
ment In artistic matters is 
tons circumscribed; zt has no 


business propping tip this or 
thatset of "eternal values”. 
The rule of public policy must 
be to create a climate to which 
creative people flourish. This 
isa matter in which econom- 
ics (whether through foe pub- 
lic or private purse) is as cen- 
tral today as to Renaissance 
Italy— a probable source of 
Young’s "eternal values”. 
KoryCoonan. 

London. 

-ttbERE has been mnehnan- 

I sense talked in foe last few 

days— amongst others by I 


resigning members of Arts 
Council panels- — about the 
Government being only inter- 
ested in “popufist” culture 
and sacrificing the high arts 
to the vagaries cfbustoesa. 

Let me putthe record 
straight wifha few facts. Fact 
one. We have increased the 
money going to the perform- 
ing arts through the Arts 
Council, withthe addition of 
the £5 million “new audi- 
ence fond Iwas aMetoput 
in place two months ago. 

Fact two. We believe every 
bit as passionately about the 


need for Gcrvaraznent tosup- 
portthe high arts as to ap- 
plaud the best of popular art. 

And feet three, ft is right 
and proper for foe chairman at 
the Arts Council to aim for a 
slimmed-down Council, with 

fewer members. Decision- 
making had become very un- 
wieldy with a Council of over 
2D members. But at the same 
trmg, there most remain a 
clear rote for expert advisory 
panels to feed In to the deliber- 
ations of foe council itself 
Chris Smith. 

Secretary of State for Culture. 



Katiza’s story: the baroness and me 


I AM foe socalled “missing 
witness” from Mrs Winnie 
Mandela's trial for foe assault 
of Stompie Moketsi. Xhave 
temporary residence in this 
country until November this 
year when I most apply for 
renewal Recently there has 
been publicity about my dis- 
pute with Baroness Emma 
Nicholson who, with the Jour- 
nalist Fred Brldgland, found 
me in a Zambian jail, where I 
was imprisoned to stop me giv- 
ing evidence to Mrs Mande- 
la’s trial 

Last year a book, Katiza’s 
Journey, was published about 
my Ufa in the Mandate United 
Football Club, Mrs Mandela’s 
Soweto bodyguard. It was 
written by Mr Bridgiand but 

Mr? Nin bnlonn hold tha copy- 
right She obtained this on my 
behalf when, after release 
from imprisonme n t, J was 
stranded for nearly three 
years in Sierra Leone before 
being admitted to Britain. She 
obtained power of attorney to 
act on my behalf! 

Before Archbishop Des- 
mond Tutu, at last Novem- 
ber’s Truth and Reccmcflia- 
tion hearing into Winnie 
Mandela’s human rights 
abuses, the baroness swore m 
oath that she would return the 
copyright to me as soon as she 

returned to Britain. She tedd 
the Archbishop: “I believe 


strongly that journalists and 
authors should not take foe 
story out of a refugee’s bead, 
that copyright should remain 
with the refugees. At the time 
this book was created Mr 
Cebekhuln had no status any- 
where, it was impossible to 
assign the copyright to him. 1 
therefore arranged for it to be 
assigned to myself and intend 
to hand it on to him now that 
he has residency in the UK.” 

Despite several personal ap- 
peals and lawyer’s letters, she 
has since reCUsed to return to 
me the copyright of my own 
story. Originally she said fee 
wanted to be reimbursed from 
royalties for expenses she has 
Incurred on my behalf. But 
her latest excuse is that there 
were errors in the first edition 
which fee wanted to ensure 
were corrected. These were 
corrected months ago, bat stffl 
she refuses to return to me the 
rights of my own life story. 

Ihave been forced to take 
legal action against her to aid 
the power of attorney, IwtJ 
jurt cannot afford to sue her for 
the return of the copyright I 
consider this to be an abuse erf 
zny human rights, which fee 
says she Is pledged to protect. 
Onre agate Iflnd myself pow- 
erless against a powerful and 
influential person. 

KaHn M wlchwlii. 

London. 


Whip hand 

VOU call (Leader, May 19) 

T for Labour's leaders to 
counter fears of deselection 
among Labour MPs by way of 
a “confident gesture towards 
the Awkward Squad”. 

Last week. Labour whips 
handed out ballot sheets for 
the new parliamentary sec- 
titmofthe NEC, with the 
names of approved candidates 
— Pauline Green, Clive Soley 
and Anne Begg — pre-prlnted. 
Labour MPs brave enough to 
want to vote for other cand- 
idates willbave to apply for a 
separate ballot paper. The bal- 
lot will not be conducted in 
secret, 9o foe whips will know 
how MPS have voted. 

Special selection panels are 
fa place In Scotland, Wales, 

and scon, Westminster, where 
a points system decides, or 
wffl decide, who may stand for 
Labour. “Vetted and trained” 
candidates will be preferred to 


those who have a record of 
dissent, or amind of their 
own. For the European elec- 
tions, a list system has been 
adopted, and Labour’s NEC 
will rank candidates. No 
prizes for guessing who will 
come top. L along with five 
other leftwing, prodemoo- 
racy, candidates, hope to 

stand for the constituency sec- 
tion ofLabour's NEC. But I 

have discovered that some 

Labour MPs are being in- 
structed to tell their parties 
whom to vote for. 

ft appg?»rq foe Gov e r n ment 
is prepared to devolve admin- 
istration in the country, while 
centralising power by choos- 
ing the candidates to repre- 
sent it on foe other. 

Mark Seddon. 

Editor, Tribune, London. 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address is 
supplied; please Include a full 
postal address. The Country 
Diary Is on page 14. 


Truth will out: what MI6 was 
up to on Knutsford Heath 


/'"NN THE morning after last 
L/year's general election, 
fellow members of the Martin 
Ben campaign team were put 
to considerable incon- 
venience by being locked out 
of their HQ (Aitken lied to 
hide intelligence role’. May 
21 ). 

I had the keys In my pocket 
and Iwas nowhere to be found. 
I was not, as lie t it be believed 
at the time, deeping off the 
effects of the triumphant 
night before in somebody’s 
front garden. 

I was attending a meeting in 
a secluded corner of Knutsford 
Heath with my MI 6 controller, 
file Prime Minister and sev- 
eral chums of Lord Lucan 
(who were, I think, at foe 
wrong meeting). Also present 
was that bloke from Corona- 
tion Street who had to go to 


court to prove he was not bor- 
ing— seemingly a double 
agent. 

The main business was a 
proposal by the Prime Minis- 
ter that we send charabancs of 
Bell's Belles over the border 
into the Macclesfield constitu- 
ency to destabilise Nick Wto- 
terton. It appeared that the 
PM had some deep-seated an- 
tipathy to Macclesfield Town 
football club, foe full extent of 
which only became apparent 
during his otherwise opaque 
exc h ange with Nick Winter- 
ton in foe House on Wednes- 
day afternoon. 

If the long-promised reha- 
bilitation and knighthood are 
pot forthcoming I may correct 
further misunderstandings. 
David Geen. 

Delph, 

Oldham. 
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Eons Ford 


A silver 
pen for 
the 

people 



ORIS Ford, who 
has died aged 80, 
was a Freelance 
(editor and writer, 
a notable follower 
of F R Lea vis. the controver- 
sial figure In Cambridge 
English — though the 
relationship was stormy — 
and professor of education at 
Sheffield. Sussex and Bristol 
universities. He edited The 
Pelican Guide to English Liter- 
ature and later The Cam- 
bridge Guide to the Arts in 
Britain and had a lifelong 
love of music, putting 
together in Benjamin Brit- 
ten’s Poets (1994) the poems 
which the composer had set 
to music. 

His gift was to be a catalyst, 
bringing people together and 
enab ling them to fulfil their 
capacities for expression. His 
instrument for this work was 
his silver pen. which ap- 
peared as soon as discussion 
developed. 

Before taking up his post at 
Sheffield, Ford was education 
secretary at tbe Cambridge 
University Press, editor of 
Universities Quarterly Cram 
1955 until 1986, editor of The 
Journal q f Education, and 
with Denys Thomson. Ray- 
mond O’Malley and myself an 
editor of The Use of English 
from 1951 until the late 1960s. 

At one stage Lea vis's wife, 
QD. wrote a note to Ford in 
the third person; “Mrs Lea vis 
informs Mr Ford that he is no 
longer an acceptable visitor 
to ber house. Any communi- 
cations fix>m him will not be 
answered.” But Ford per- 
sisted in serving the cause of 
the Lea vis magazine Scrutiny, 
and extended its influence on 
a mass scale, notably by issu- 
ing seven volumes of The Peli- 
can Guide to English Litera- 
ture , which sold prodigiously 
even as the study of English 
declined Into “literary 
theory" and seemed to lose its 
freshness and excitement. 
Later, the Pelican Guide was 
revised and extended to H 
volumes and continues to selL 

Ford was the son of an In- 
dian Army officer and a Rus- 
sian mother. He was born in 
India, but was admitted as a 
choir scholar at King’s Col- 
lege. Cambridge, where he 
sang the solo part in the open- 
ing hymn at the Christinas 
Eve service. Later, he was 
sent to Gresham's School in 
North Norfolk, near Holt to 


Sosuke Uno 


be taught English by Denys 
Thomson, who became a life- 
long friend and collaborator. 

Ford read English at Down- 
ing College, Cambridge, in 
the late 1930s under Leavis, 
whose teaching he found 
"compelling and inspiring”. 
It was a period during which 
Leavis’s teaching was in its 
heyday, with half the under- 
graduates (including Ford) 
g a i ning firsts in English. He 
appreciated Lea vis as a "dis- 
tinctive historian of litera- 
ture with an uncanny sense of 
the human and moral texture 
of society”. He wrote an essay 
on Wuthering Heights, which 
was published In Scrutiny. 

During the war he was offi- 
cer commanding the Middle 
East School of Artistic Stud- 
ies attempting to provide a 
general humane education for 
men in the forces through the 
study of poetry, plays and 
other creative writing. After 
this work, it was a natural 
transition to chief editor, dep- 
uty director and finally direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Current 
Affairs in London. 

From here he supplied ci- 
vilian groups and the services 
with current affairs pam- 
phlets and material, includ- 
ing Map Review, which I 
joined him to edit Questions 
were occasionally asked in 
parliament about some of our 
publications, which were 
regarded by some Tory MPs 
as subversive. When it came 
to issuing a map of Russia, for 
example, we were only 
allowed to put in the rivers 
and mountains; even to show 
the boundaries of the autono- 
mous republics was thought 
to be subversive. 

In 1951 Ford became infor- 
mation officer of tbe technical 
assistance board of the United 
Nations in Geneva and later 
New York; and in 1953 secre- 
tary of the National Enquiry 
into Liberalising Technical 
Education. 

D uring the late 
thirties he 
reviewed Samp- 
son’s Concise Cam- 
bridge History for 
Scrutiny. This sowed the 
seeds in Ford’s mind, he de- 
clared, for tbe later guides: he 
proposed “manuals which 
undertake a critical survey of 
the subject" so, when WE 
Williams, a Penguin execu- 
tive, was in discussion with 



The word goes out — Ford’s gift was as a catalyst, enabling people to express themselves 


Allen Lane about a possible 
guide to English literature, 
Ford seemed the obvious 
choice. He was offered £100 or 
£150 per volume of the guide, 
and when he protested, Allen 
Lane remarked that those 
who wrote the guide would 
“get [professorial] chairs out 
of it". 

Ford went ahead, involving 
many contributors who were 
practising Scrutiny writers, 
such as John Speirs, Gordon 
Cox, Arthur Humphries. De- 
nys Harding. John Holloway, 
WUlHd Mellers and Derek 
Traversi, and others who 
were not, such as TS Eliot, 
Lionel Trilling, Quentin An- 
derson, Edgell Rickword, 
Geoffrey Grigson and Niko- 
laus Pevsner. 

. Lea vis had a deep distrust 
of Ford's attempt to spread 
the Scrutiny standard so 
widely. As Ford put it: ‘Ter- 
haps he feared that this entry 
into a world of mass sales 
might contaminate us all with 
a spirit of vulgar superficial- 
ity?’ At any rate, at this time 
Lea vis referred to Ford as a 
“major pachyderm". Later. I 
believe. Lea vis became more 
sympathetic to the project 
After all, as Ford pointed out 
the sales of Penguin books, in- 
deed of Lea vis’s own books in 


paper covers, confirmed there 
were many more good readers 
than the sceptics had ever 
dreamed oC. 

Ford maintained his en- 
gagement with creative ap- 
proaches to education, pro- 
ducing some excellent critical 
notes, for instance on Henry 
James's novel. The Awkward 
Age, in The Cambridge Quar- 
terly special issue on Leavis 
in 1996. He admitted that al- 
though this novel had been on 
his undergraduate list *‘I 
couldn't get on with it and In- 
deed didn’t finish ft". 

F IFTY years later, he 
he called it “a weari- 
some and self-indul- 
gent display of ver- 
bal pyrotechnics", 
finding the character, Van- 
derbank, "intolerable” and 
the novel a failure. This led 
Ford to realise that “Leavis 
never discussed the dramatic 
structure of a novel or poem, 
or even of a play" — . . .an 
insight revealing a freshness 
of thought on Ford’s part 
which he maintained until 
the end. He was, for instance, 
working on a version of Dan- 
iel Deronda. and, taking a 
hint from Leavis. reducing 
George Eliot's novel to one 
entitled Gwendolen Harleth, 


omi tting all the heavy mate- 
rial about Jewish destiny. 

We also owe to Ford's en- 
gagement with Britten the 
remarkable opera for chil- 
dren. Nape'S Fludde, which 
was commissioned by Ford 
during a painful period when 
he was head of school broad- 
casting at Independent Televi- 
sion. He was actually sacked 
from his post because be set 
out to make some wild criti- 
cisms of advertisements. 

His interests in art and 
music were sustained 
throughout his life. He was a 
contributor to Modem Paint- 
ers. a pianist and harpsi- 
chordist, and continued to 
sing in choirs. He was twice 
married, first to Noreen, with 
whom he had three children, 
two. daughters and a son, and 
secondly to Inge. 

While both marriages were 
dissolved he received a great 
deal of support from these 
children, whose multiple tal- 
ents he delighted in. He also 
brought up a daughter of his 
wife from a previous 
marriage. 


David Holbrook 


Boris Ford, editor and writer, 
bom July 1. 1917; died May 20. 
1998 


In the land of the falling son 


T hrust into power 
after a bribery scandal 
and dismissed after lit- 
tle more than two 
months amid a wave of allega- 
tions about his sex-life, So- 
suke Uno. the former Japa- 
nese prune minister who has 
died aged 75, presided over 
one of the shortest-lived ad- 
ministrations in Japan’s post- 
war history. His 69-day pre- 
miership, which was doomed 
after the long-dominant Lib- 
eral Democratic Party (LDP) 
lost control of the upper 
house in July 1989. typified 
the turbulence that has 
plagued Japanese politics in 
the past decade. 

Uno was propelled into 
office on June 3, 1989, by LDP 
kingmakers as one of the few 
senior politicians not tainted 
by the Recruit stocks-for- 
fiavours scandal, which had 
forced the resignation of his 
predecessor, Noboru Take- 
shlta. The move to restore the 
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image of the ruling party 
backfired four days later 
when Uno became embroiled 
in allegations that he was hav- 
ing an affair with a geisha. 

In a magazine interview, 
tbe geisha detailed the 
relationship, describing Uno 
as a mean-spirited cheapskate 
— a taunt that was to hurt 



Uno . . . plagued by scandal 


him more than the revela- 
tions about his sexual pecca- 
dilloes. In tbe campaign for 
the House of Councillors elec- 
tion a month later, LDP elders 
ordered the prime minister to 
keep a low profile to mini- 
mise the wrath of women 
voters. 

Nonetheless, persistent 
bribery scandals and the un- 
popularity of a new consump- 
tion tax resulted in a crush- 
ing defeat for the LDP, which 
signalled the beginning of the 
end of the party's 30-year 
stranglehold on power. It also 
ensured the political demise 
of Uno. who was removed just 
as he had been appointed — 
by secret decisions made in 
smoke-filled rooms. His 
period in office was the fourth 
shortest among Japan’s 24 
post-war prime ministers. 

Uno was bom to a family of 
sake brewers near Lake Biwa 
in Shiga prefecture, western 
Japan, where be was to build 


a political power base. As a 
conscript during the second 
world war. he was captured 
by Soviet troops in Korea. His 
book. Darnoi Tokyo (Home To 
Tokyo), published in 1948, 
was based on his experiences 
as a PoW and later made Into 
a film. 

The first or his 12 terms in 
the lower house of the Diet. 
Japan's parliament, began in 
1960 when he was elected as 
the member for Moriyama. 
Shiga prefecture. Under the 
seniority system of Japanese 
politics, his long tenure en- 
sured a steady progression of 
cabinet posts including direc- 
tor-general of the defence 
agency, international trade 
and industry minister and 
foreign minister. 

It was in foreign affairs that 
he made his biggest mark: 
firstly in the 1960s for his role 
in normalising relations be- 
tween Japan and South 
Korea, then in the 1980s for 


fighting Tokyo's corner in 
trade disputes with Washing- 
ton. Even after being forced 
from the premiership, he rep- 
resented tbe LDP in Beijing 
in talks with the Chinese 
Communist Party leader, 
Jiang Zemin, in 1990. 

Outside of politics, Uno was 
known as a cultural all- 
rounder, who wrote several 
books, composed haiku, 
played the piano and excelled 
at kendo. Despite his brief 
and scandal-plagued tenure, 
in 1994 Uno became only the 
third living Japanese prime 
minister to be awarded the 
Grand Cordon of the Order of 
the Rising Sun. Paulownia 
Flowers, Japan's highest dec- 
oration for those outside the 
imperial family. 


Jonathan Watts 


Sosuke Una. politician, bom 
August 27, 1922; died May 19, 
1998 


iLOUCESTERSHlRE: Alan. 
Those bees can produce al- 

iost 5001 bs of honey in a good 
oar, invited me to the or- 
hard in Cooley to watch his 
arty season inspection of the 
lives. He told me carefully 
rhat to wear — tightly-sealed 
veraffs, rubber boots, rubber 
loves, on top of which .he 
txed a beekeeper's hat and 
an ae veil. Dressed ali ke, we 
pproached his row of seven 
lives in the corner of tiie 
rchard as the other residents 
- Friesian heifers — watched 
nth only limited interest 
After puffing his smoker to 
rovlde a calming influence, 
jan lifted the top of the first 
ive. With 40,000 to the hive 
re were rapidly surrounded 
y a constantly c h a ng ing pop- 
lation of bees as they sought 
5 establish our intentions, as 
re moved along the line of 
ives — from those with 
irother Adam of Buckfcst- 


leigh’s Italian/New Zealand 
cross bees to Camiolians — 
every lifted roof revealed the 
industrious life of the worker 
bee, that amazing 28-day life 
cycle of programmed activity. 
Part of the intent was to 
check that the anti-varroa 
precautions were working 
satisfactorily, but Alan also 
pointed out the newly-made 
honey glistening in tbe 
combs. His bees forage 
mainly on wild flowers and 
local orchards, but some 
returning bees entering the 
low-level portals carried the 
pollen of oil seed rape, a Geld 
of which lies a mile to the 
west. 

The bees were getting ex- 
cited by now and busting anx- 
iously around us. The de- 
fences worked — only one got 
through my veil and it had 
the grace not to sting mei 1 
appreciated that 

COLIN LUCKHURST 


Birthdays 


Charles Aznavour. singer, 
74; Kenny BalL jazz trum- 
peter, bandleader, 67; Lynn 
Barber, columnist, inter- 
viewer. 54; Richard Benja- 
min, actor. 60; George Best, 
former footballer, 52; Cheryl 
Campbell, actress. 49; 
Naomi CampbelL super-mo- 
del, 28; Menzies Campbell, 
Lib Dem MP, 57; Roger Ca- 
sale. Labour MP. 38; Rina 
Marla Da ’Prato, fashion de- 
signer, 41;. Anthony Holden, 
writer and journalist, 51; 
Howard Kendall, football 
manager, 52; Paul Mariner, 
footballer, 45; Prof Christo- 
pher Peacocks, philoso- 
pher, 48; Elizabeth Rowlin- 
son, mathematician, 68; 
Susan Strasberg. actress, 
60; Betty Williams, Irish 
peace campaigner, 55: Er- 
nest Wistrich, former direc- 
tor. European Movement, #5; 
leoan Wyn Jones. Plaid 
C-myru MP. 49. 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


WE WERE wrong (o say in 
our front page lead on May 20 
that the two British nurses 
released from prison in Saudi 
Arabia, had been pardoned. 
They were — as we staled 
correctly on Page 1 and in a 
leader yesterday — released 
after their sentences were 
commuted, not annulled, by 
King Fahd. 

THE CAPTION beneath a 
series of pictures of people 
attending the funeral service 
for Frank Sinatra. Page 3. 
yesterday, ended in confu- 
sion. The main error identi- 
fied Jack Lemmon, who ap- 
peared in one of the 
photographs with a patch 
over his eye, as Jack 
Nicholson. 

IN A REPORT beaded. Nu- 
clear energy profits power 
ahead. Page 21. May 20. we 
gave the dale of the near di- 


saster at Three Mile Island as 
1969. It was in 1979. 

IN OUR Online section, Page 
4. May 14, and at www.guar- 
dian.co.uk/onllne we said, 
"The Science Museum was 
the Drat British museum on 
the Internet in 1994." That is 
not correct The Natural His- 
tory Museum was the first 
museum in the UK to estab- 
lish a www site in July 1994. 
The Science Museum came 
online several months later. 

It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 
the office of the Readers' Edi- 
tor, Ian Mayes, by telephoning 
0171 239 9589 between llant 
and 5pm. Monday to Friday- 
Surface mail to Readers’ Edi- 
tor, The Guardian. IIS. Far- 
ringdon Road. London ECIR 
3ER. Fax 0171 239 9897. E- 
mail: readenfiguardian.co.uk 


Dr Jimmy Jeffriss 

Aids an 



D R JIMMY JEFFRISS, 
who has died aged 88, 
was the founder of 
the Jeffriss Research 
Trust, one of this country’s 
leading centres of research 
into HIV and Aids. He was a 
warm, avuncular figure, 
justly renowned for his sym- 
pathetic bedside manner, al- 
though this was not so much 
practised at bedsides as in the 
busy venereology department 
of St Mary’s Hospital, Pad- 
dington. It was here in 2929 
that he first came as a medi- 
cal student and where, apart 
Bum war service in the Royal 
Air Force Volunteer Reserve 
(RAFVR), he remained until 
his retirement in 1976. nearly 
half a century later. 

Jeffriss was an early 
specialist in venereology, 
practising long before the use 
of antibiotics transformed the 
treatment of sexually trans- 
mitted diseases. In his regard 
for his patients, he was a true 
pioneer. At a time when there 
was much guilt and shame 
associated with the contrac- 
tion of VD, and many fright- 
ened and depressed people in- 
evitably felt stigmatlsted, 
Jeffriss determined to create 
within his unit a kindly, tol- 
erant and understanding cli- 
mate, free from censorious at- 
titudes, which would put 
patients at their ease and en- 
list their co-operation. 

As the incidents of syphilis 
and gonorrhoea increased 
after the war to epidemic pro- 
portions, Jeffriss ensured 
that St Mary's was staffed and 
equipped to meet the chal- 
lenge, thus making the Pad- 
dington treatment centre the 
largest and one of the best in 
Europe. He also developed a 
special expertise in the 
pathology of venereal dis- 
eases as they affected homo- 
sexual men. and- it was not 
long before London's gay 
community realised that at St 
Mary’s they would receive 
not only the best posssible 
treatment, but also an ap- 
proach that was supportive 
and understanding. 

The crowning achievement 
of Jeffriss' life came after his 
retirement when, in 1980. a 
grateful patient suggested he 
might make a gift to St Mary's 
in recognition of his successful 
treatment there. To Jeffriss’ 
great delight and surprise, this 
turned out to be a cheque for 
£350,000, which enabled him to 
set up in 1984 a special 
research centre devoted to sex- 
ually transmitted diseases. 

By that time HIV and Aids 
had become a deadly epidemic 
and the Jeffriss Research Cen- 
tre had a special role at the 
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forefront of Ai* 


fessors appointed to the jJer 
firiss chairs became important 
figures in the war against 
Aids. It was a matter of 

satisfaction to Jeffrissttiathe 
lived to see the development 
anti-retroviral drugs and \cmar 
biDation drug therapie^ 

which seem to prolong thejife 
of Aids sufferers and give new 

bury Park, north London- and 
came from a long estahlis^ 
and emine nt medical ances- 
try. His father bad been a Gr 
and Jeffriss was himself the 
fourth generation of his fam- 
ily to be associated with st 
Mazy’s. On his mother’s side 
was his famous great-great 
unde. Dr Thomas Monro, 
who was chief physician at 
the BetbJem Hospital m Soho 



Jeffriss . . . true pioneer 

from 1792 to 1810, one of four 
Monro doctors who had prac- 
tised there since the 18th cen- 
tury. Thomas Monro was also 
a gifted watercolourist and a 
patron of Turner and Girtin. 
Jeffriss, himself a keen collec- 
tor of water colours and draw- 
ings of that period, wrote the 
commentary for the catalogue 
of the V&A exhibition, Dr 
Thomas Monro and his 
associates. 

Educated at Sedbergh 
School, Jeffriss went directly 
to St Mary's, and after quali- 
fying remained as clinical as- 
sistant in the ophthalmic de- 
partment until he was 
appointed assistant medical 
officer in the VD department 
in 1938. Having Joined the 
RAFVR in the same year, he 
was called up in November 
1939 and posted as a flight 
lieutenant to the special treat- 
ment centre at the RAF hospi- 
tal. Halton. He was promoted 
to squadron leader in 1941. 

After demobilisation In 


1946 he returnwito^Maiy^ 

1350 ¥ 

guLshed CSre® r 

he received . many 

^president of the Medical 

real Diseases, and later 
{ary of the International 
Union for Venereal D* 5 ®*®®* 
and Trepanematosjs. the only 
international body advising 
the World HeaithOrganisa- 
tjon on care and treatment m 
the field of VD. ' 

He was an NHS con sult ant 
in venereology at the outset of 
the National Health Service 
in 1948. and for five yeare 
served as deputy dran of St 
Mary’s Medical School He 
also served as vice-chairman 
of the council of the House of 
St Barnabus in Soho, a refuge 
for people In distress, founded 
by his great-great uncle. _ 

Although a man of great 
professional dedication, Jef- 
friss had a highly affable and 
sociahle personality, which, 
expressed itself not only m 
his family life but in abun- 
dant sporting and leisure in- 
terests. One of his great pas- 
sions was for sports cars, 
which began with the 1912 
Stoever he drove from school 
to his home In Devon. He also 
had a Morgan, which he raced 
at Brooklands, an Alvis and a. 
4J» litre Bentley. 

He was a handy sailor and 
greatly enjoyed crewing, on 
the yachts of his more afflu- 
ent Harley Street friends. A 
good rifle shot, he also repre- 
sented his hospital in shoot- 
ing contests. More recently, 
he had taken to bee-keeping 
at his home in Kent where he 
had lived since the 1940s. and 
from where he frequently pre- 
sented friends with presents 
of delicious honey. 

Jeffriss' zeal and care for 
the sick never left him, and 
until his death he was work- 
ing regularly as secretary and 
ftmd-raiser for the Jeffriss 
Research Trust He leaves a 
widow, Phyllis, and a son, 
Jeremy. 


Dorek Grainger 


Frederick James Gordon Jef- 
friss, physician and venereolo- 
gist, bom February 4. 1910; died 
April 6, 1998 


The country road to pop 


DDIE RABBITT. who 
has died aged 56. be- 
longed to the club of 
sleek country singers who 
found favour in the late 1970s 
and early 1980s, the era of the 
movie, Urban Cowboy, and the 
polished pop-country fusion 
known as “countrypolitan". 
His hits included Rocky Moun- 
tain Music. Two Dollars in the 
Jukebox, Drivin ' My Life Away 
and the million-selling / Ijove a 
Rainy Night, which topped 
both country and pop charts in 
1980. This broad appeal was 
confirmed by the sales in both 
markets of You and I. his 1982 
duet with Crystal Gayle. 

Recently, however. Rahhitt 
claimed ho had never court1.1l 
"crossover" success. “J came 
to Nashville with nothing in 
mind about pop music.” he 
asserted. "I was country, and 
it just so happened that the 
kind of music I was making in 
country music crossed over to 
the pop charts." 

Babbitt was born in Brook- 


lyn. a first-generation Irish- 
American, and grew up in 
New Jersey, where he sang in 
bars and made a few obscure 
records. In 1968. he moved to 
Nashville, where he wrote 
songs for established artists 
like Roy Drusky and WOlle 
Nelson. His first significant 
writing credit was on Ken- 
tucky Rain, recorded in 1970 
by Elvis Presley. 

In 1974 he wrote the chart- 
topping Pure Love for Ronnie 
Milsap and restarted his own 
recording career as a singer. 
In the wake or Drinkin' My 
Batn' io/f My Mind) and other 
hits, in 1976 he was voted top 
new male artist by the Acad- 
emy or Country Music, the 
Lsis Angeles-based rival to 
Nashville's Country Music 
Association iCMAj. 

His continuing success en- 
couraged him to expect fur- 
ther recognition from the 
country music establishment. 

A lot of people in the press 
believed that I was going to 



win some kind of aws 
said recently. “But it 
to the CMA I don’t kn 
they do business.” 

Rabbitt partly sus 
his career to spend fix 
bis infant son, Timotl 
suffered from liver 
and died in 1985. He 
never regain his mon 
"It could have been thi 
had my time,” he re 
“but I think I gave it 
lost a lot of that fire 
kids.” 

In the early 1990s, b 
out against music viti 
picturing “a bunch < 
with nothing on and a 
of rock 'n' rollers s 
about sex. it distor 
youth mentally, si 
science and maths are 
far away from a child' 
that anyone thfnkmg ^ 
is a nerd.” His song, 
con Boy. found apprt 
listeners in the US 
forces during the Gu 
and was adopted 1 
Republican candid at 
Dole, for his 1996 presi 
campaign. 

Rabbitt was found. 4 
cancer in March 1997 
went on to produce’ 
album, his first for sia 
with a t 

that proved fflusory 
jAe Odds. Be is survi 
wife. Janine, and 
and daughter. 
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S HELL yesterday 

published Its first 
’■Report to Society", 
acknowledging its 
responsibility to 
stakeholders such as staff and 
cus tomers and encompassing 
an audited environmental 
statement. 

Chris Fay, chairman and 
chief executive of Shell UK, 

stressed that the ofl group 

nad recognised its traditional 
«flare to relate to society at 
targe. He insisted that it had 
changed and was now eager 
to understand what groups 
such as customers and cam- 
paigners wanted it to do. 

Hie Report to Society was a i 



to the “triple bottom line” of * .g ff i iffl #^iSlw rr 
social, environmental and .'■■■OllVI I i Ilf 

economic measurement but “ na «„ar« •• 

stressed that companies could ^ •* " • ■ ’ ' ; 

not be expected to step in . Tonna8 0 
where government refused to 0 20 40 ‘ fl0 ® 

act, and that profit remained 
a key part of decision-making. * 

“Wealth creation is at the 
heart of all we do," he said. •• 

“But responsibilities to the 
environment, to the health, •• 
safety and welfare of our staff, * ■ 
and to wider society wlQ form 
an integral part of the way in 
which we do business.” 

Mr Fay drew attention to * 

Shell UK’s successes and fail- * ■ 
ures, detailed in the environ.- . 

mental statement. He pointed " ' 

to the 40 per cent reduction said Shell was still not pot- 
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tlons and concerns”, he said, 
describing it it as “the begin- 


realise that was not true. 
“Society is very much alive 


■ , ^ ~ — 7 — — - wuwijf ia vciy muui ajjve 


cord of oil spills last year. 
“The rise in the figure for 


Environmental successes... J1 ~ £££** 

in hiring line 

STOREHOUSE, which runs 
the Bhs and Mothercare store 
chains, expects to create 1,500 
jobs. Flans for 12 new Bhs 
stores are part of a refurbish- 
ment and redesign pro- 
gramme started two years ago 
that has helped push profits 
sharply higher. 

Chief executive Keith Edel- 
man said competition in the 
children's clothing market 
was tough butmenswear, wo- 
menswear, lingerie, 
homeware, baby sear and 
baby equipment performed 
well Reporting a 5.7 per cent 
increase in profit to £125 mil- 

_ . „ .. . 'mg-^mrrTi u ™ forl ^' 98,M ^ 1 ? dfiII ? an 

* . 7*#* this year but sharply rising 

: ■ "Hr Ihf ■: • !$Kmm rac books 

■ w — - ■ ' ' '' y- vote venue 

THE RAC has hired Earl's 

1997 Court to bold an emergency 

... WJJJliiWSLHP meeting at which It will ask 

* m !■■ — ■ i n i »■■■ m i m i . . i WBWBWBWi its members for permission to 

_ . , , „ .. sell its breakdown and driv- 

ncd petroleum gas, a cleaner Quality Assurance who an- month, and a social statement mg school operations to the 
fed than petrol or dieseL “Be- dited the environmental from BP. BT is also preparing US Cendant erouD 
ftnreku^we will ianre tore- report, paid tribute to Shell's a social statement, to be pub- Thousands of the RAC’s foil 
courts sidling unleaded pet- changes. She said there was fished later this year. members who oavsubscrin- 

rm, low sjitphnr diesel and now "Incredible openness" Shell’s openness has been tlons to its Pall Aten eenflcT 

LPG. and if VOU vant Ifeflitad fhmiurhnnt tliA (Yimnanv nriwAtprl Hi r rHeVmo miti. 51a- 
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OTte, but acknowledged the But Mr Fay said Shell UK courts selling unlead e d pet- changes. She there was ltshed later this year. 

^ ^appointing re- was exploring ventures such rd, low sulphur diesel and now “incredible openness" Shell's openness has been 

ftirn rtf rti I cmiTIe To erf uaqp no «v4v«4 tw o- - n j r rv/i ^ i« _ _ _ Vfc ' r, ‘ 
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as wind farms in Scotland [ LPG, and if you want l eade d throughout the comnanv 

nnrl utmiM wiolm n I -■ .i •_ « __ * . t .. 


with the outside world,” 
Referring to Baroness 


what is happening out there.” 
Mr Fay committed Shell UK 


ceptable/’hesald. 


— . years. He also promised more 

A Greenpeace spokesman ( filling stations stocking lique- 


r — .provoked by clashes with men's club are expected to at- 

The document follows a pressure groups over contro- tend the meeting on June 19 
groundbreaking social res- versial issues such as dis- The RAC confirmed yesterday 

IQOTIKJ hilt tV TW«rt fWwn Shall I twvmI nr tha Rmnt Cm. .n IV.1 u . ... _ . 


Anne-Mane warris, a man- ponsibillty report from Shell posal of the Brent Spar on 
ager with Lloyds Register International, published last platform. 


MMC sent into 
billboard battle 


Sega enlists Microsoft in machine code war of the games consoles 


JUTlraanor 


A merican advertising 
company dear Channel 
Communications ap- 
peared set to win the pro- 
tracted takeover battle for 
More Group, the billboard 
and bus-shelter advertising 
company, after the Govern- 
ment referred to competition 
authorities a rival bid by 
France’s JC Decaux. 

Decaux had been seen as 
the fiavouriie to win the race 
with a £475 million offer. 1 
However, Clear Channel ! 
matched that offer yesterday 
and More Group promptly 
recommended the bid to its 
shareholders. 

Despite the Monopolies 
Commission inquiry, {he 
French company revised to 
puQ out of the race and urged 
More's shareholders ncd: to 
act This prompted specula- 
tion that Decaux may in- 
crease its offer once the out- 
come of the inquiry is known. 

The battle for More Group 
began in March after dear 
Channel’s £446 million agreed 
offer for the company was 
topped by Decaux. 

-Nigel Griffiths, competition 
and consumer affitirs minis- 
ters, said yesterday he was 
referring Decaux's bid to the 


MMC because ofi competition 
concerns in the market for ad- 
vertising on "street furni- 
ture” such as bus shelters and 
public toilets. The MMC must 
report its findings by Septem- 
ber 8. 

A More-Decaux merger 
would control about 90 per 
cent of advertising on bus 
shelters in Britain. 

Roger Parry, chief execu- 
tive of More Group, said the 
bid by Clear Channel did not 
raise such competition con- , 
cents. 

The Clear Channel offer 
represents £11.10 per share. 

[ Shareholders have 23 days to 
decide whether to accept 

Technically, Decaux's bid 
has lapsed because of the 
MMC's involvement, al- 
though it could make a 
counter-bid once the outcome 
of the MMC review is known. 

More Group controls some 
of Britain’s most prominent 
advertising sites, such as Lon- 
don's Cromwell Road, often 
used for display of quirky 
posters. 

Decaux expressed surprise 
that its bid had attracted gov- 
ernment attention because it 
did not believe that advertis- 
ing on bos shelters had been 
considered separately from 
the overall outdoor advertis- 
ing market in the past 
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Three Jailed for 
flotation fraud 



T HREE businessmen 
were Jailed yesterday 
for defrauding investors 
over the £60 million market 
flotation of Butte Muting in 
1987. The verdict came after a 
jury spent 06 hours deliberat- 
ing over 14 days — 20 hours 
longer than record set by the 
Maxwell trial jury to 1996. 

Bankrupt Midlands entre- 
preneur Clive Smith and I 
John Clarke, of Gerrards 
Cross, Bucks, a founder direc- 
tor of Butts, were both Jailed 
for three years and disquali- 
fied from practising as direc- 
tors for five years. Smith's 
former associate,. Malcolm 
Clews, aged 48, of Conway,' 

tourist” RATES — BANK SELLS 


Wales, was jailed for 18 
months, but no disqualifica- 
tion order was made. 

Roy Bicfcan, former deputy 
chairma n of the Welsh Devel- 
opment Agency, was acquitted 
by the jury at Chichester Rents. 

The prosecution and trim 
which lasted U months cost 
more than £2 mflHon. 

Smith, aged 51, described as 
the “driving force” behind 
the 1987 share issue, and I 
Clarke, aged 49, were con- 
victed on two counts of con- 
spiracy to defraud. Clews was 
convicted on one count relat- 
ing to a later rights issue. AH 
were charged under the 1986 
Financial. Services Act- 


THE battle for world sn- 
I premacy in video games 
intensifed yesterday when 
Sega threw the wraps off its 
new console, Dreamcast, 
and revealed that it has en- 
listed the forces of software 
giant Microsoft, writes Chris 
Barrie. 

The console, unveiled by 
Sega president Sholchiro 
Irimajlrl (above) In Tokyo, 


is intended to win back 
ground lost to rivals Sony 
and Nintendo. 

By using Microsoft's Win- 
dows CE operating system, 
developed for hand-held 
computers, Sega hopes to 1 
do away with the need to 
rewrite the latest games to 
run on its consoles. Users 
will also be able to access 
the internet and use e-malL 


Fur Microsoft, the move 
is an opportunity to estab- 
lish the operating system as 
a games pOatform, encour- 
aging writers to use Win- 
dows CE. 

The console can be used 
for on-line game-playing 1 
and has been developed I 
with NEC, Hitachi, Yamaha 
and VldeoLoglc. 

Microsoft chairman 


Gates said: “Dream cast’s 
state-of-the-art 3D graphics 
technology and on-line ca- 
pabilities will provide un- 
precedented levels of real- 
ism and performance in 
game play.” 

Sony's PlayStation and , 
the Ntntendo64 have eaten 
into sales of Sega's 32-bit 
Saturn. US sales have 
slowed but Sega will con- 1 


tinue to sell software for 
Saturn. 

. Dreamcast is said to 
achieve 138-bit perfor- 
mance and has “64 chan- 
nels of music, voices and 
gameplay sound effects”. 
The machine launches in 
November in Japan and by 
Christmas next year in 
Europe and the US. 
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PowerGen sell-off funds purchase plans 


OhMQow 
Industrial Editor 


P OWERGEN hopes to 
boost its war-chest by 
up to £400 million 
through the sale of its North 
Sea exploration business as it 
reactivates plans to 'buy a 
regional electricity company 
at home and seeks a US 
merger partner. 

Britain's third largest 
power generator, unveiling 
flat pre-tax profits of £580 mil- 
lion yesterday, put its Power- 
Gen North Sea (PGNS) gas 
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and oil interests up for sale as 
it made plain its aim- of gener- 
ating new income at home 
and abroad to arrest a decline 
in its share of the UK energy 
market and consequent lower 
margins. 

It has appointed SBC War- 
burg Dillon Read to find a 
buyer for PGNS, which also 
has interests in the Irish Sea 
and contributed £22 mfTHnp, to 
last year’s profits. Analysts 
have priced the business at 
£300 minion but PowerGen 
believes it can drive this up to 
nearer £400 million. 

Ed Wallis, PowerGen’s 


chairman and chief execu- 
tive, indica t ed that the com- 
pany wants a merger with a 
US utility rather than taking 
over or acquiring a stake in 
an American energy concern. 

PowerGen is known to be 
pursuing a merger worth up I 
to £10 billion with Houston In- 
dustries, the Texas-based util- 
ity that made an unsuccessful 
bid to acquire Norweb in 1995. 
Zt has been linked to a 
£4 MQiazt takeover of Florida 
Progress bat a merger Is the 
more active option. 

Underlinin g the diffic ult ie s 
in securing a foothold in the 


US market, Mr Wallis said: 
“Our strategy is not to ap- 
proach America from the out- 
side but to enter from the in- 
side. Our aim is to create an 
internationally integrated en- 
ergy company.” 

With PowerGen’s share of 
the domestic energy market 
already down to 19.5 per cent I 
and set to slip further, Mr 
Wallis said buying a regional 
electricity company would 
help replace earnings lost 
through stiffer competition in 
power generation. 

Thwarted by government 
and regulators from acquir- 


ing Midlands Electricity two 
years ago, Mr Wallis said the 
hurdles remained in place — 
hot he was optimistic they 
would be lifted. “We have 
talked to a number of players 
as well as the regulatory au- 
thorities and continue to do 
so.” 

He denied that PowerGen 
had made lifting of the 
restrictions its price for sup- 
porting government plans to 
safeguard the coal industry. 
He backed producers’ de- 
mands for coal to be guaran- 1 
teed a 30 per cent share of i 
electricity generation. , 


1 that these members will get 
between £33,000 and £35,000 
each as a result of the £450 mil- 
lion deal agreed with Cendant. 
It said the deal includes pay- 
ments of £13 million to set up a 
new RAC campaigning group 
representing motorists and 
£17 million to go into the 
club's coffers “for a rainy 
day". — Julia Finch 

MPs call for 
digital unit 

THE Government should cre- 
ate a new department to deal 
solely with the revolution in 
digital communications tech- 
nology, MPs on the backbench 
culture, media and sport select 
committee said yesterday. AQ 
regulators overseeing TV and 

teleco mTmmlrfit'ipuE sbmild 

be combined in a Communica- 
tions Regulation Commission. 
The commission, which would 
also oversee BBC content, 
should manage content and 
economic regulation. 

The MPs added that ana- 
logue television broadcasts 
should cease by 2010, to speed 
the take-up of digital televi- 
sion. The BBC attacked the 
proposal fora single regulator 
as creating a “monolith, with 
an unwelcome concentration 
of power”. — Chris Barrie 

Progress on 
pensions 

LARGE firms implicated in 
Britain's pension mis-seDlng 
scandal have dealt with 74 per- 
cent of the cases, the Govern- 
ment said yesterday. 

in a written parliamentary 
answer the economic secre- 
tary to the Treasury, Helen 
Liddell, said the latest figures 
compare favourably with data 
released last March showing 
only 15 per cent of cases had 
been resolved. 

The large firms account for 
almost 85 per cent of cases. 

She added that some compa- 
nies were close to being 
removed from the blacklist of 
firms with the worst clear-up 
rates. — Reuters 

Abdul Lafif 
Jameel Group 

ON March 25, 1997, we pub- 
lished an article under the 
headline “Saudi Arabian em- 
pire hit by fami ly feud" which 
reported that Magdi Jameel 
had commenced legal proceed- 
ings In Saudi Arabia against 
his brothers Mohammed and 
Yousef JameeL We regret that 
our report, which was based 
upon a Citigate press release 
apparently issued on behalf of 
Magdi Jameel, was mislead- 
ing inso&r as it suggested the 
Group was in jeopardy and 
that Mohammed and Yousef 
Jameel bad acted to the detri- 
ment of the other ftunily mem- 
bers. We have apologised to 
the Abdul Latif Jameel Group 
for this and paid Its legal costs 
and damages. 
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Pound falls to six-month lowl^a ^ soms 

-and for Eddie 




Mark Atkinson 

Economics Correspondent 


S TERLING began a 
renewed slide on the 
foreign exchanges 
yesterday as weak 
retail sales data and doveish 
comments from members of 
the Wflwir of England's mone- 
tary policy committee con- 
vinced dealers that interest 
rates have peaked. 

To the relief of exporters, 
the pound ten at one point to 
a six-and-a-half month low of 
DM2. 8625, compared with a 
recent high of DM3.10, before 
recovering slightly to close at 
DM2J3691. 

Analysts said that, after 
being stuck at around DM2.90 
for the past couple of weeks, 
sterling was now on a gentle 
glide towards a new floor of 
DM2.80. "The risks for ster- 
ling are on the downside from 
here,” said Adam Cole, UE 
economist at HSBC in Lon- 
don. 

The pound's decline began 


with overnight comments 
from MFC member Willem 
Baiter, who said in an inter- 
view an BBC Radio Five Live 
that die economy was losing 
steam. 

As one of the group of 
hawks who have been argu- 
ing for farther interest rate 
rises to damp down inflation- 
ary pressure, his comments, 
suggesting he may have had a 
change of heart, made the 
markets sit up and listen. - 

Expectations that interest 
rates, currently 7.25 per cent, 
would not be increased again 
were reinforced by subse- 
quent date, showing a rise of 
just 01 per cent in high street 
sales In ApriL 

The slowdown was also 
Clear when mnnth- ft vmnnfli 
fluctuations were stripped 
out In the three months to 
April, sales were 43 per cent 
higher than a year earlier, 
compared with a 5.1 per cent 
increase in the March quar- 
ter, according to the Office for 
National Statistics. 

Giving evidence to the 





Commons Treasury select 
committee. Bank of England 
Governor Eddie George said 
the figures showed “very 
weak” growth. In spending, al- 
though the Bank's deputy 
governor, Mervyn King, also 
a hawk, was noticeably more 
cautious. 

He fold the committee the 
figures were lower than ex- 
pected but that it was too 
early to judge whether they 
pointed to decisive evidence 


of a sl o wdown in. domestic de- 
mand. Mr George also played 
down average fig- 

ures showing a 43 per cent in- 
crease in the year to Febru- 
ary, fhA highest in 

mare than five years. The 
Bank’s rule of ttnimh is that 
wage inflation above 4L5per 
cent is inconsistent with the 
Government's infla tion target 
of 23 per cent 
While acknowledging that 
foe rtaem earnings was “wor- 


rying ", Mr George said it was 
not conclusive proof of the 
need to raise interest rates. 

"We need to know a lot 
more than just the number,** 
he said, addin g - “Is it that bo- 
nuses are going to last for 
three months ... or is it more 
serious and tatting us that 
there is an underlying trend 
which is going up?” 

Despite seeing signs of a 
slowdown in domestic de- 
| mand , Mr George said there 


was "scarcely any possibil- 
ity" oT a recession over the 
next two years. 

Mr Butter said a soft land- 
ing” was most likely sce- 
nario, although he acknowl- 
edged stagflation — * 
combination of sluggish 
growth and rising inflation — 
was a possibility. 

Although last week’s Infla- 
tion Report, published by me 
MFC, highlighted the infla- 
tionary risks of the falling 
pound, Mr George told the 
committee he was "not at all 
unhappy” about what was 
happening to the currency. 

He attributed the slide to 
growing confidence in the 
quality of the euro following 
the selection of its ll mem- 
bers and the establishment of 
the European Central Bank at 
the beginning of this month. 

This was helping European 
currencies recover against 
sterling, said Mr George, who 
added that the slowdown in 
UK economic growth was also 
a factor undermining the 
pound's strength. 



Edited by 
Alex Brummer 



B RITAIN'S remarkably 
transparent system ot 

setting interest rates is 
starting to deliver some im- 
portant dividends for the 
government 

Public interviews and testi- 
mony by members of the 
Bank of England’s Monetary 
Policy Committee — ^elud- 
ing the Governor Eddie 
George — leave little doubt 
that despite strong headline 
inflation and worrying levels, 
of o jiming s growth base rates 
have peaked at 735 per cent 
for the time being at least 
Together with some encour- 
aging comments from Mr 
George before the Treasury 
Select Committee, this has 
helped to ease sterling down a 
further couple of pfennigs. 
This is good news for the Gov- 
ernment as well as George 
Soros. _ 

The downward push for 
sterling began with com- 
ments by Willem Butter, a 
hardliner on the MPC, who 
said the UK economy was 
“clearly slowing down". His 
words were echoed in the 
House of Commons by 
Charles Goodhart, who fam- 
ously joined the doves led by 
Mr George at the April ses- 
sion of the MPC. In his latest 
evidence Mr George was sur.- 


sas 

He saw the 

EZrai the economy is 

^TwtMrfher factors have be- 
import an t- It is dear 
from Professor Goodhart’s 
££mo» that the strmgtt of 
the pound was a critical influ 
Mice on his decision to 
Se tack on higher mte- 
StSes. This B 
because others on the MPC— . 
including its most influential 
member. Mervyn ~ 

have been reluctant to fate 
sterling into consideration. 
claiming its strength as a 
short-term factor. 

Perhaps more important 
over the longer haul are 
events in Asia- There J?™? 
been a concerted effort to talk 
down the Imapct of the Asian 
crisis on the the Group of 
Seven economies. But with vi- 
olent student revolution in In- 
donesia the scale of the crisis 
has been exposed. Whathap- 
pens in Indonesia is critical 
for Japan, because of high 
levels of bank loans and in- 
ward investment which some 
estimates put as high as $40 
billion. Now longstanding 
cracks in Japan’s financial fa- 
cade are spreading to the in- 
dustrial sector, with Nissan 
forced into restructing and 
credit-rating agencies putting 
its debt under scrutiny. The 
risk of a global recession 
spreading from East Asia and 
Japan to the US and Europe 
becomes greater by the day. 
This explains why monetary 
policy makers on both sides 
of the Atlantic are showing 
such reluctance to raise inter- 
est rates. 


Guardian Cross word Wo 21,281 

Set by Crispa 


BASS chairman and chief executive Mr tan 
Prosser [pictured left, wi th f ina nce director 
Richard North) yesterday stanmed tap th® 
com pa ny's poBcy of dumping 


r be Wt by faffing consumer 

Kfiiv “By next year we win be out of 

■ pubs and out of Mngo and racing.” 

i wH focus on businesses K 


e less vulnerable to vagaries of all contbme”. Bass was h» London, 

the economy. “People are not looking for ufwefflnflattatsetof half-year profits— but 

boodng-tape pubs any more,” ssM Prosser. Installed that its huge reorganisation would 
But ho predic ts 11 iat “ U ie trend for eating out payoff next year. 



Thomson float sparks first SFA inquiry 


Lb Stuart 


T HE City’s investment 
watchdog has begun 
its first Inquiry into a 
stock market listing 
after many would-be inves- 
tors complained of failing to 
secure a stake in Thomson 
Travel Group’s flotation. 

The review by the Securi- 
ties and Futures Authority, 
which will be completed next 
month, will enable its Com- 
plaints Bureau to assess 
whether individual complain- 
ants should be assisted in 
seeking compensation. 


Thomson, Britain's largest 
travel operation, floated on 
the London Stock Exchange 
for about £L7 billion earlier 
this month. 

The listing proposal, which 
was expected to be popular 
because shareholder perks In- 
clude discounts on holidays 
and flights, was announced 
on April 18. Applicants were 
given 17 days, including the 
first May bank holiday, to 
return, forms sent out with 
the mini-prospectus on April 
20 . _ 

At least one of the five offi- 
cial share shops handling the 
consumer launch admits it 


sent out forms a week late, 
which it estimates may have 
affected adversely appli- 
cations from about 3,000 
households. 

David Jones, spokesman for 
the SFA, said 180 complaints 
had been received. "When 
the regulator gets complaints, 
tHic is likely to be just the tip 
of the iceberg. The financial 


services companies them' 
selves will have received far 
more.” „ . 

There is code to ensure that 
consumers have enough time 
to respond to a flotation pro- 
spectus. But Mr Janes said: 
"The review may hi ghl i gh t 


l esson s to be learnt from this 
float” 

Gavin Oldham, chief execu- 
tive of the Share Centre, the 
main source of the late mail- 
ing, said: "Even with the de- 
lay, people had a week to 
apply. We cannot and should 
not take the blame fully for 
the problem . . . Although the 
forms were mailed seven days 
late, because our mailing 
house failed to act on our in- 
structions, there were also de- 
lays in the Royal Mail's post 
rooms.” 

In an attempt to pacify 
angry would-be investors, the 
Share Centre said people who 


received their forms late 
would be able to buy Thom- 
son shares with no dealing 
commission or stamp duty, 
and to specify a "reserve" 
marimum price they were 
willing to pay. However, the 
shares have risen from their 
initial price of £1.70 to £133. 

Thomson has said that ap- 
plicants who missed the dead- 
line will still be eligible for 
the shareholder perks pro- 
vided they buy shares before 
the end of the year. 

Of the five share centres 
handling applications — Bar- 
clays Stockbrokers, Har- 
greaves Lansdown, NatWest 


Stockbrokers, The Share Cen- 
tre and Skipton Building Soci- 
ety — only the Share Centre 
admits it had problems. 

Initially Thomson said 
10 per cent of shares would be 
available to private investors 
but this was increased to 
17 per cent when the offer was 
several times oversubscribed. 

Of the 1 million people who 
registered for a prospectus. 
500,000 applied and each 
received 291 shares, valued at 
£500. "The levels of interest 
were more like a privatisa- 
tion issue than a normal flota- 
tion," said Thomson spokes- 
man Russell Amerasekera. 




Computer firm 
executives head 

for £1 bn bonus 

Chris Barrie sees IT shares make 
fortunes on both sides of the Atlantic 


-IVE computer Industry 
■ executives stand to 
make more than 
billion between them 
i to the performance of 
xes and options they 
d in two outs tand i ng l y 
cessful IT companies, 
bilip Hulme and Peter 
len, the two founders of 
British company Com- 
acenter, are sitting on 
ier fortunes of £523 mil* 
i after the company sue- 
isfally floated on the 
ck market yesterday* 
n the United States, 
ee managers from Corn- 
er Associates, a soft- 
re firm, are in line for 
billion in shares as a bo- 
s If the company’s shares 
i $55-33 for two more 
ra over the next four 
mths. The shares were 


trading at $557* In late 
afternoon trading. 

The payout will be worth 
$550 million to chairman 
and chief executive Charles 
Wang. $280 million to pres- 
ident Sanjay Kumar, and 
$93 million to research and 
development vice pr e si d e nt 
Russell Artrt. 

Compntacenter’s stock 
rose to 830p on the first day 
of trading before dosing at 
767p, valuing the company 
at £1.15 billion. The shares 
were 12 times oversub- 
scribed. The stock bonanza 
extended to more than 30 
senior members of staff, 
who became paper million- 
aires. Chief executive Mike 
Norris found he was worth 
£20 million in shares and 
options. 

The other 3,360 employ- 


Across 

7 Avoid fish and poultry (8) 

9 Blue as can be — may well be 
practised (6) 

1 0 Grim, causing many great 
displeasure (4) 

11 Timekeeper getting very little 
help ( 6 . 4 ) 

12 A winger takes part, showing 
some delicacy (6) 

1 4 Prompting soldiers to guard 
the monarch (8) 

15 Talk and see about parking 
before church (6) 

17 He does go on! — and that’s 
right me father (6) 

20 Relumed to carry out the 
gold by the rear exit ( 4 . 4 ) 

22 Make a contribution, and so 

get on in time (6) 

23 Tend to gain converts from 
blowing up! (10) 

24 Friends’ clobber must be 
returned (4) 

25 It uses awfully flimsy stuff (6) 

26 Late in the day the head 

makes a regular appearance 
w 

Down 


Mike Norris, chief executive of Computacenter, who has shares and options worth £20 million photograph tony Andrews 


1 A Greek character with small 
children nses against 
authority (8) 

2 Where to find some really 
husky Europeans (4) 

3 Fate of Korean capital is 
settled (6) 

d A shopper maybe wanting 
more cuts (8) 

5 Rushing over not being 
backed for president (10) 

**asSWOHD SOLUTION ! 


ees collected between 25 
and 265 free shares worth 
between £192 and £2,033. 

Mr Norris said be was 
“pleased” the float was 
over and he could now get 
t fflnV to running the busi- 
ness. He added that he 
could not contemplate leav- 
ing the company, which he 


enjoyed running, although 
he was tntrfng the weekend 
off to visit EuroDisney with 
his two Children. 

He said that the group 
would concentrate on ex- 
pansion In the UK and on 
the Continent. 

However. Mr Norris 
stressed that 97.5 per cent 


of his personal worth was 
linked to the company in 
the form of shares- He said: 
“I am hooked in to the suc- 
cess of the company.” 

Mr Hulme is donating 
£33 ji million from his flota- 
tion profits to charity, 
while Mr Ogden is giving 
away around £20 million. 


Computacenter special- 
ises in providing distrib- 
uted IT and related services 
to corporate and public sec- 
tor organisations. The com- 
pany takes over Che plan- 
ning and implementation of 
IT equipment, then man- 
ages and supports those 
installations. 



6 A efive making small change ■ 
to charge (0) 

8 A green alternative of sorts (6) 
13 Novel but quite unappealing 
residence (5,5) 

16 Music for a trainee in 
domestic work (8) 

18 Naomi was never anything 
but kind (8) 

19 Put in a good word for quiet 
lift (6) 

21 So sour R makes one twitch (6) 

22 An Australian getting rigged 

out (6) 

24 To gamble caflsi for craft (4) 


Solution tomorrow 
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